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on your doors 


TRADE paper advertising, by some people, is looked upon as 
a foundling — something a bit embarrassing — something to be dis- 
posed of as quickly as possible. 


Contrariwise, we hold the idea it deserves as much thought- 


ful consideration as the pampered darling destined for a debut in 
elite magazine space. 


The headline and illustration above are from an advertise- 
ment prepared by us for the Otis Elevator Company. It appeared in 
a trade paper—American Bankers Association Journal. 


The copy concerns those buildings taken over by makers of 
loans — buildings that threaten not to earn their keep because of 
out-of-date elevator service. 


@n the Otis schedule are many papers commonly known 
as “trade papers.” The copy policy calls for advertisements as 
human and interesting as the instance mentioned above. The highly 
gratifying response to this advertisement proves that ugly ducklings, 
given care and attention, often turn out to be beautiful swans. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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For the First Eight Months of 1933 
Media Records, Inc., Reports— 


Six days against six 
the Herald was 


FIRST 


in General Advertising 

in Retail Advertising 

in Financial Advertising 
in Automotive Advertising 
in Classified Advertising 


e 


Seven days against seven 
the Herald was 


FIRST 


i in General Advertising 

in Retail Advertising 

in Financial Advertising 
in Automotive Advertising 
in Classified Advertising 


With the year two-thirds over the Herald total 
of 7,083,219 lines of paid advertising is nearly 
900,000 lines greater than the second paper—a 
clear-cut endorsement by the advertising profes- 
sion of the Herald- Traveler as the greatest 
sales builder in the Boston area. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 









For six consecutive years the 

Herald-Traveler has led all Bos- 

ton newspapers in total paid 
advertising. 


Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
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generally, Its efficacy has been 
demonstrated too many times 
to be questioned. In some re- 
spects, however, it has been 
“steamed up” to a point that, in 
my humble opinion, calls for a bit 
of serious thinking. I’m wonder- 
ing if, in their attempts to outdo 
the other fellow, some advertisers 
are not letting their enthusiasm 
stifle their better judgment. 

What is the public thinking about 
advertising? And what will it be 
thinking in another five years? We 
read, now, advertising copy that 
discusses the most intimate and 
personal matters with a frankness 
that ten years ago would have 
made us blush. We read claims 
for certain products which—getting 
down to fine points—are plainly 
unsupportable by facts. We read 
that certain brands are, without 
qualification, not merely the. best 
on the market, but the only prod- 
ucts of their kind that are worth 
buying. Or words to that effect. 

I can’t deny, of course, that in 
many instances such advertising 
has helped to establish phenomenal 
sales records—and sales, after all, 
are what count. But I can’t help 
thinking that a trifle more modesty 
and fairness, coupled with more 
consideration for the reader’s in- 
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Sensible Advertising 
By T. F. 


Advertising Director, 


Driscoll 


Armour & Company 


"VE been wondering about advertising. Not that it’s all 
wrong. Far from it. On the contrary, most advertising is 
better, now, than it ever was before. Compared with advertis- 
ing of twenty years ago, the improvement in layout and copy is 


Nor do I entertain any doubts as to the value of advertising 


* 
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telligence, would be no less—prob- 
ably more—effective. After all, we 
must credit the public with some 
common sense. Although advertis- 
ing requires something outstanding, 
different, to attract attention, it 
does not need to depend for its 
effectiveness on ballyhoo. 

Sensible advertising is advertis- 
ing that, instead of announcing a 
certain product as the best—the 
one and only product that’s really 
worth the money—claims that it’s a 
good product, as good as the best, 
and then goes on to point out why 
it’s good, how it ought to be used 
for best results, and what those 
results will be. 

Take, for example, two products 
of medicinal value, whose basic 
ingredients are different, but whose 
functions and uses are virtually the 
same, Everyone knows that what 
may be beneficial to the health of 
one person, in another person may 
be wholly ineffective or perhaps 
actually harmful. This being true 
we cannot say positively and hon- 
estly that either one of these par- 
ticular products will be beneficial 
to the health of every person who 
uses it. 

All right then. Suppose I’m ad- 
vertising one of these products. I 
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work up an attractive and atten- 
tion-compelling layout and copy 
theme. My copy goes on to ex- 
plain that in most instances the 
basic ingredient in my product 
tends to correct certain physical 
functions in the human body, and 
thus in turn improves health. I 
then explain, carefully, how these 
results are accomplished, exactly 
how my product ought to be used, 
what symptoms of improvement 
the user may expect, and when. 

Perhaps I also point out such 
details as the purity of the prod- 
uct and so on—perhaps not. But 
in any event, if I have made my 
advertisement sufficiently striking 
to attract attention, and if I’ve 
been careful of all the details that 
make an advertisement forceful 
and easy to read, will that adver- 
tisement not be as effective, in the 
final analysis, as it would have 
been had I suggested that my prod- 
uct is superior to all others and 
that it—and it alone—is certain to 
improve the health of every person 
who uses it? Will it not be, in- 
deed, even more effective? 

I might go farther and point out 
how continued neglect of those 
physical conditions that my prod- 
uct might improve, may lead to 
more serious complications. But 
would my arguments be any more 
convincing should I intimate that 
without the beneficial effects of 
my particular product the reader 
is headed for a dangerous physical 
breakdown? 


Study Methods 
of Salesmen 


I am not trying to set myself 
up as an advertising expert. I am 
only attempting to point out the 
fallacy of thinking that extrava- 
gant claims and unfair competitive 
comparisons impart an especially 
potent sales value to advertising ; 
the fallacy of thinking it is neces- 
sary to shock or to frighten the 
reader into buying, or to dwell on 
intimate matters with more un- 
adorned frankness than we'd use 
in ordinary conversation. 

It strikes me that advertising 
copy writers would do well to 
study the methods of salesmen and 
sales managers. The primary pur- 
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pose of most advertising is to sell 
goods. Why not, then, observe in 
advertising the same principles that 
are recommended for salesmen, 
who are told not to exaggerate, not 
to knock competition, and to avoid 
over-statements of any kind? 


Braggarts Disliked 
and Distrusted 


A good salesman would never 
dream of saying to a prospect, 
“This is the only perfect article 
of its kind on the market—in fact, 
it’s the only one that’s any good at 
all. It will do everything. If you 
buy any other brand you ll just be 
wasting your money. 

He knows, does this salesman, 
there’d be no surer way of arous- 
ing the prospect’s antagonism and 
losing the sale. The prospective 
buyer’s natural reaction would be 
skepticism, suspicion, and probably 
resentment at the obvious insult to 
his own intelligence. The average 
person dislikes and .distrusts a 
braggart, regardless of how much 
the braggart really has to brag 
about. 

The good salesman, therefore, 
contents himself with telling the 
prospect there is no better prod- 
uct on the market than his own, 
that it will meet all the prospect’s 
needs—and he explains why. He 
puts forth no claims he cannot 
back up—nothing that might lead 
the buyer to doubt his word. He 
scrupulously tries to avoid com- 
petitive comparisons, but if he’s 
forced into them he tacitly admits 
his competitor’s product is good, 
and then immediately points out 
why certain features of his own 
brand are better. He chooses his 
words carefully. 

It seems to me the same reason- 
ing could be applied with good re- 
sults to advertising. I should think 
that some advertisers could well 
afford to give more careful con- 
sideration to their copy, not only 
with an eye toward attracting 
reader interest but with more 
thought for the impression that 
particular copy may create of all 
advertising as well as of their own. 

Before a salesman can really 
sell, he must inspire confidence in 
himself and in his product. He 
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must remove all distrust or doubt 
from the prospect’s mind, first. 
And so, too, with the printed ad- 
vertisement. The reader is in- 
fluenced to buy only because he 
believes what he has read, and I 
am convinced there is no quicker, 
surer way to gain his confidence 
than with a straightforward, rea- 
sonable, constructive exposition of 
tacts. 

[ believe the interests of adver- 
tising, as a whole, as well as the 
interests of the buying public, will 
be served best if we stick to sensi- 
ble, interesting and useful copy— 
something into which the reader 
may sink his teeth. 

Let us promote, too, the best in- 
terests of our respective industries 


as well as our own particular 
products. If we are selling auto- 
mobiles, let us try to induce the 


public to buy more automobiles 
while we are promoting the sale of 
our Own particular make. If we 
sell fruit, let us advertise the health 
benefits of all fruit. Then we 
shall sell more bananas. 

And while we are about it, let 
us remember that we may not be 
the only toad in the puddle, and 
that our public knows it. Let us 
forget the claptrap and flapdoodle, 
and stick to facts. It is a difficult 
job to fool all the people all the 
time. 

And now may I say something 
more about this matter of making 
advertising copy sell? A large 


— 
Moll Joins Imperial Paper 


William J. Moll, who has been vice- 
president, director and manager of the 
st ee Advertising Company, New 

rk office, has resigned to take an 
be. position with the Imperial 
Paper and Color Corporation, Glens 
Falls, N. -+» a client of the Gardner 
agency. The management of the Gardner 
~ York office will be assumed by 

. S. Gardner, president. 





Has Chilton Pen Account 

The Chilton Pen Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has appointed Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising. 





Douglas Shoe to Ayer 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Companv, 
Brockton, Mass., has appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., as its advertising 
counsel, 
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proportion of the advertising we 
read is unusually high grade— 
beautifully written copy, forceful, 
easy to read and well aimed. Most 
of it is, without doubt, to a certain 
extent effective. 

Too frequently, however, our ad- 
vertising doesn’t get the sales mes- 
sage across soon enough. Often, 
the first few words or sentences 
do not mean anything. They are 
not tied in closely enough with 
what follows. They seem to stand 
alone. 

In any sales interview, between a 
salesman and his prospect, the first 
few moments are highly impor- 
tant. They may get the interview 
off to a good start and make the 
remainder of the sale easier, catch- 
ing and holding the prospect’s in- 
terest from the first. Or they may 
kill whatever interest the prospect 
may have held at the start, leaving 
him cold. Every good salesman 
knows this to be true; he realizes 
the importance of a good start. Ac- 
cordingly he is especially careful, 
in those first few moments, to say 
something. 

Exactly the same reasoning ap- 
plies, too, in any contact between 
a prospect and an advertisement. 
An advertisement ought to do ex- 
actly as does the good salesman—- 
start to sell immediately. 

If you want your advertising to 
sell, don’t bury the sales appeal. 
Put it out where the reader can 
see it. 


+ 


Leininger Appointed by 


“Parents’ Magazine” 

Allison R. Leininger has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
The Parents’ Magazine, New York. He 
has been with the Butterick Publishing 
Company for the last five years, most 
recently as Eastern advertising manager 
of Delineator. Previously he was with 
the Crowell Publishing Company and, 
at one time with Liberty, as Eastern 
advertising manager. 





Advertising Manager 
of “Today” 


Malcolm Hart has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Today, the new 
weekly magazine which is to be edited 
by Raymond Moley and of which Vincent 
Astor is to be publisher. Mr. Hart was 
formerly with the advertising staff of 
Collier's for a number of years and 
previously was with Lord & Thomas, 


















































Campbell Soup Starts Biggest 
Advertising Program 


“Now Is Time to Expand,” Says President Dorrance, “Increase Output 
and Employ More People” 


its magazine advertising, says 
an announcement from Presi- 
dent A. C. Dorrance, Campbell 
Soup is stepping up by 100,000,000 
pages. 

Based upon circulation figures, 
the augmented magazine campaign, 
inspired by the conviction that “the 
time is ripe for aggressive, ener- 
getic action by the leaders of 
American industry,” goes up to 
431,986,000 full pages, most of them 
in color. 

In addition, the company will use 
newspapers in a number of metro- 
politan areas, “with powerful, 
weekly, half-page Campbell’s Soup 
messages.” 

The fundamental copy theme will 
be appetite appeal. 

Says President Dorrance: 

“The Campbell Soup Company 
is glad to report a marked in- 
crease in business and to predict 
with firm confidence that markets 
will continue to expand, employ- 
ment for the workers will steadily 
increase, purchasing power of the 
public will be augmented, and con- 
ditions in general will flow fast to- 
ward normal. This is more than 
a hope—it is a firm conviction. 

“Living standards in the Ameri- 
can home are the highest in the 
world. But the depression made 
serious inroads upon many a house- 
hold. Now we are swinging back 
with the tenacity and spirit char- 
acteristic of the American nation. 

“One of the fundamental forces 
motivating this determined effort 
by a united people is that Ameri- 
cans will never be content to brook 
permanent deteriorations in their 
accustomed living standards. They 
are fighting back and triumphing 
over the depression, basically in 
order to regain their wanted com- 
forts and necessities—their health- 
ful surroundings, good food, proper 
housing, education, and recreations. 

“Advertising has always been in- 
herent in Campbell’s merchandis- 


ing policy. Behind that advertis- 
ing and insuring its success is 
a quality that is traditional—a pro- 
gressiveness and an alertness that 
are never content with present 
high standards, but always must 
lift them higher. 

“New in this fall’s advertising, 
however, will be a series of dram- 
atic, human-interest advertisements 
keyed to the slogan ‘Soup is just 
the thing!’ Each advertisement in 
the series will illustrate, headline, 
and describe a moment, a situation, 
a need in the home- life when ‘soup 
is just the thing.’ The slogan, the 
pictures, the texts all will serve to 
convince the reader that there are 
many, many times when soup is 
just the thing. 

“Throughout all our new adver- 
tising, as in the past, the great and 
all-compelling reason for the pur- 
chase of our products will be 
quality.” 


Campaign Psychologically 
Timed 


In the Campbell move there is, 
of course, an element of psycholog- 
ical timeliness. 

As have other companies in its 
industry, Campbell has added to its 
personnel and stepped up its out- 
put. 

However, it is the first of the 
food-product companies to mate- 
rialize its expansion projects in an 
expanded campaign of national ad- 
vertising. 

On this point, 
rance says: 

“The Campbell Soup Company 
realizes that this is the opportune 
time to expand its advertising, in- 
crease its output, employ more 
people and thus spread purchasing 
power for all commodities. Natu- 
rally, we are members of NRA 
and are co-operating, both in 
spirit and in letter, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recovery program, 
which has our support.” 


President Dor- 
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_INew Car Sales 
“| Gain 275% 


EW car sales in Milwaukee county 
am- were almost three times as great 
just in August asin the same month 
_ of ’32. New passenger car registrations 
the numbered 1,211 as compared to 441 
are a year ago. 


yer Automotive linage in The Journal was 
ur up 72% over August of last year. Retail 
and general linage were both up 30%. 
The fast pace of the come-back in Mil- 


oe: waukee is also shown by a gain of 72% 
its in July factory payrolls over a year ago. 
at: Department store sales topped August 


- of last year by 23%. 


ad- 


Step-up your Milwaukee efforts now 
| and get the new business. The Journal 
ane is the only newspaper you need! 


in- 


or- 


i THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


\FriRkR st 8sY MERIT 
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“Did I tell ’ 
Cil YOu al 
bout : 
about my s 
° 99 the 
operation? : 
ae hay 
ISTEN critically whenever people get together for 
4 talk. Hear them in washrooms... . barber shops st 
...in their living rooms. A study of the topics that people er 
; ; : side 
choose for conversation will convince you that they 
seldom discuss things except those which most inti- om 
‘ . , net 
mately affect or influence their own lives. 
—n 
There are people, of course, who gather occasionally do 1 
for solemn discussion of the higher things in life. But 
even a highbrow is never too pre-occupied with heav- 
enly discourse to stop and tell you the intimate details and 
of his surgical operation. and 
thin 
Yes ... listen in. Anywhere. You’ll hear more about be t 
the rising price of eggs, the pitching of Carl Hubbell, 
and the amatory vagaries of a Hollywood siren than 
you will hear about laboratory findings, political 
undercurrents in Cuba, or art exhibitions. 
For it is the personal, human things that pour the RU 
most oil on eager vocal chords. The cost of eggs hits 
; ; ; . New 
with direct emphasis at one’s own pocketbook. Carl 405 Les 
Hubbell’s victories are the triumphs of an individual— De 
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a personality rising to athletic god-head by conquering 
all obstacles of man and circumstance. And the 
philanderings of a cinema Circe have their roots far 
deeper in a common human instinct than political 


theories or painting and sculpture. 


It is the business of the press to report abstract 
happenings along with the much more readable and 
much more read tidings of human things. But there is 
room in the advertising columns only for the human 
side of affairs. For if advertising is to se/l people it 
must be just as human as they are. It must have mag- 
netism ... animation... warmth. It must grip them 
—move them—excite them to action. And it cannot 


do that by evoking no more than a casual interest. 


People. talk about themselves. About life and love 
and death and fun. About kids and dogs and sports 
and scandals. Let advertising be just as human in the 
things it talks about. Then, don’t you see, it will really 
be talking with the people? 


IN 
IN 


RUTHRAUFE & RYAN, INc. 


New York: Advertising Chicago: 
405 Lexington Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 











So He Bought a Horse 


What Else Could the Confused Consumer Do After Studying Claims of 
Rival Automobile Makers? 


you have been following the 
advertising fight among the 
makers of low-priced cars, as re- 
ported in Printers’ INK from 
week to week, you may have come 
to the conclusion that the boys 
have been getting a little rough. 
But you ain’t seen nothing yet. 

While some of the former blows 
may have appeared to be just a 
little below the belt, most of them 
were landed with a smile, with 
the possible exception of what hap- 
pened up in New MHampshire.* 
The fight has been getting so hot, 
however, that the participants, 
have been unable to restrain them- 
selves. As a result, out in North 
Dakota and Montana they hopped 
out of the ring and took off the 
gloves and went down the alley 
for a good old-fashioned, knock- 
down and drag-out tussle. The de- 
tails, specific ones, were published 
in a full-page advertisement in a 
Lewistown, Mont., newspaper. 

After reading the contradictory 
facts and figures, many a prospec- 
tive automobile buyer must have 
decided to follow Ed Wynn's ad- 
vice and buy a horse. 

This time it was started by the 
Chevrolet Company of Bismarck, 
N. D. It printed and distributed 
a handbill which invited car pros- 
pects to “know the facts” and then 
listed ten exclusive features, “not 
found on any other low-priced 
car.” In a tabulation these ques- 
tions were asked: “Does Ford 
offer this value?” and “Does Ply- 
mouth offer this value?” The an- 
swer for both these cars on all ten 
points is, according to this hand- 
bill, “No.” 

At the bottom of the handbill 
was another tabulation, comparing 
the prices of Chevrolet, Plymouth 
and Ford and showing just how 
much less a Chevrolet costs than 
the others. 

Here, naturally, was a challenge 
that could not be ignored. And 


~ ©See Printers’ Inx, August 24, 1933, 
“Ford Dealers Carry the Flag.” 


the answer that was soon forth- 
coming must have given the Chev- 
rolet Company a sinking feeling 
in its collective stomach. For the 
Fergus Motor Company, of Lewis- 
town, Mont., rushed into full-page 
newspaper space, reprinting the 
handbill and answering each point 
specifically and then some. 

Here is what this Ford dealer 
set out to do, as explained in the 
heading of the advertisement. 

“There comes a point where 
claims and adjectives and all ad- 
vertising hysteria disappears (sic) 
in its own fog. An intelligent pur- 
chaser will speedily conclude that 
only a bad product requires bad 
sales methods. All that a good 
manufacturer asks is a customer 
who knows quality when he sees it. 
In answer to a recent handbill cir- 
culated by Chevrolet Company of 
Bismarck, reproduced below, we 
are going to show the insignificance 
of the so-called facts. We are 
listing our answer to their features 
in the order listed. ~And below this 
features and comparisons of im- 
portance.” 


An Advertisement That 
Carries a Moral 


Because Printers’ INK believes 
this competitive fight has gone to 
such extremes and that this par- 
ticular advertisement carries a 
moral for all advertisers who are 
tempted to attack their competitors, 
a number of the “exclusive” points 
that were put forward by Chevro- 
let and answered by Ford are 
printed here in full. 

The additional data compared 
Ford and Chevrolet in a number 
of ways not touched upon in 
the Chevrolet handbill. Of course, 
these figures and statistics were all 
favorable to Ford. In addition, 
there was included a little table 
of specifications, naming features 
contained in Ford and Cadillac and 
not in Chevrolet. Stress was laid 
in several parts of this advertise- 
ment on the fact that Cadillac, 
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A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
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“which is General Motors’ finest 
car,” and Ford have many similar 
features that are not contained in 
a Chevrolet. 

“The Ford V-8 Motor,” the ad- 
vertisement states in one place, “is 
far more advanced in construction 
than either Cadillac or Lincoln. 
We will show proof upon request. 
Space does not permit here.” 

Here, then, are a few of the 
controversial “facts” as contained 
in the Chevrolet handbill and the 
Ford advertisement : 


CHEVROLET 


1. PROVED VALVE IN HEAD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE.... 
Proved in the hands of 3,500,000 


Chev. Six owners. 


FORD 


1. We might answer this by say- 
ing, PROVED L HEAD, proved in 
the hands of 21,000,000 Ford own- 
ers. The kind of construction used 
in Cadillac, Lincoln, Packard and 
many other of the finest cars built 
in America. Incidentally, Cadillac 
is General Motors’ finest car. 


CHEVROLET 
3. FISHER NO-DRAFT VENTI- 
LATION. . . . The greatest advance- 
ment in travel comfort since the 
introduction of closed bodies, com- 
plete closed car ventilation without 
unhealthy drafts. 


FORD 

3. Many people driving cars with 
the No Ventilation Draft System 
during the recent warm spell came 
to the realization that the wind- 
shield of their cars could not be 
opened, making driving rather un- 
comfortable. There are no compli- 
cated devices to become loose and 
rattle in the Ford Body, or obstruc- 
tions in your line of vision. 


CHEVROLET 
6. STABILIZED FRONT FENDER 
CONSTRUCTION. . . . Cushions 
the radiator, front fenders and head 
lamps from the road shocks received 
from ordinary type of construction. 


FORD 


6. Our front end is not of the 
ordinary type of construction and re- 
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quires no special device to keep the 
radiator and front fenders from be- 
ing shaken to pieces by road shocks. 


CHEVROLET 
9. THE STARTERATOR. ... 


The comfortable accelerator treadle 
also functions as a starter. Should 
you stall your engine on a hill you 
can start it again without even mov- 
ing your foot. 


FORD 


9. The Starterator. There is no 
need for a convenient button to 
start the Ford V-8 Engine on hills. 
With a steady flow of power deliv. 
ered by an eight-cyclinder engine 
there is no need for stalling. 


CHEVROLET 

10. LEADER IN SALES FOR 
1931, 1932, 1933. . . . The final proof 
of value is the judgment of the 
masses. 

FORD 

10. The 1931 Ford was virtually 
out of production, also in the first 
quarter of 1932. Ford sales in 1933 
are increasing steadily and in many 
parts are far exceeding Chevrolet. 
The Ford Motor Company is pio- 
neering something new in the low- 
priced-car field and requires time 
to educate the public to the superi- 
ority of the V-8 Cylinder engine, 
and also to the fact that a V-8 can 
be operated cheaper than a six or 
four, and deliver the smoothness 
and power that only a V-8 can. It 
is our contention that within a few 
years there will be nothing but 
eight-cylinder cars sold, as the Ford 
Motor Company has always been the 
originator and advanced designer. 


The advertisement’s last remark 
is: “The facts outlined above are 
only part of the many proofs we 
have to show Ford’s Superb Su- 
periority. They are but a few of 
the reasons why we recently of- 
fered $100.00 to anyone who could 
show proof that there is a car 
priced up to $1,200.00 that will 
compare with the new Ford V-8 in 
quality and performance.” 

_The dangers of this sort of 
bickering among advertisers are 
set forth in a Printers’ INK edi- 
torial elsewhere in this issue. 
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The advertiser was right—and so was his agency. 40% 


ally 
> few of sales were to the chemical, iron and steel, electrical 
= and food industries. Said the agent, in effect: 
vrolet. “Not one of the four industries gives you more than 
; 15% of your volume. The other 60%—all the rest 
; time of industry—is the biggest industry of all. These in- 
“os dustries collectively constitute your greatest ‘vertical’ 
8 can market. I’m putting ‘Factory’ on the schedule to boost 
= your volume where the prospects are brightest and to 
in. It strengthen your advertising in the four industries you 
a - reach with vertical publications. A good horizontal 
° Ford publication should be number one paper on the sched- 
en the ule of any manufacturer with a product for general 
ee industrial use.” 
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Mae West and “‘the big 
hat” she wore in ‘She 
Done Him Wrong’’. She 
has just made a new pic- 
ture for Paramount, “I’m 
No Angel’. 


wt A 


National Representa.) F, Bo: 
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hat enormous hat with the big 
e that astonished, then cap- 
ied Paris ... the hat Parisian 
ners studied again and again 
e West’s picture, ‘‘She Done 
Wrong’’, then reproduced for 
le centers of the world... 
ho will wear the Lady Lou hat 
Lady Lou dress styles first in 
fago? 

ertain group of Chicago women 
ery income level responds first 
he introduction of new styles. 
y are the women who read the 
ago American. ; 
msider the reasons: Chicago 


.GIMERICAN 


a gOwspaper 
K Ho R 


American women are more style 
conscious. That’s because they be- 
long to the younger group in Chi- 
cago for whom this newspaper is 
edited—‘“‘those who are or who 
think under 40’. 

Every department, every feature 
of the American caters to the tastes, 
to the life, to the modern ideas of 
active young families. 

At clubs, theaters, movies, par- 
ties, Chicago American women ac- 
quire new ideas in style and dress. 
Their active life makes more clothes 
necessary. Dresses for business, 
afternoon frocks, evening gowns, 
sports outfits. 

Chicago American women make 
up the largest buying group reached 
by any evening newspaper: Well 
over 400,000 families that will spend 
at least $500,000,000 for merchan- 
dise during the next twelve 
months. 

To sell Chicago’s women the tre- 
mendous market of the American 
must be won. Forceful, consistent 
use of the American will accom- 
plish that. There are no short cuts. 


us. 





MERCHANDISE 





esenta§-y £. Boone Organization 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
IS 


BROUGHT INTO 


AND 


STAYS IN 


MORE HOMES IN CHICAGO 
AND SUBURBS 
THAN ANY OTHER DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~Cohicages Gisat Home Veeuryparper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Two-Part Sales Management 


An Argument in Favor of Dividing Direction of Department into 
Plan-Control and Man-Control 


By Marsh K. Powers 


President, Powers-House Company 


IGHT at the outset, in order to 
make clear the basic topic of 
this discussion, let me first intro- 
duce two sales managers with 
whom I worked a few years ago 
whose individual procedures serve 
eraphically to illustrate my theme. 
The merchandise which Brown 
of the “X” Company and Fleet of 
the “Z” Company sold and the 
markets in which they operated 
were closely similar. Because of 
this parallelism a striking contrast 
between their methods of opera- 
tion was repeatedly emphasized. 

Brown was a student and a 
planner. His thoughts were fired 
by a glowing picture of the size of 
the market the “X” Company’s 
merchandise could occupy, once the 
details of the line and his mer- 
chandising program were perfected. 
His notable ability along such lines 
was concentrated on fulfilling that 
dream. 

Fleet, in contrast, set aside no 
time for study. Today’s sales-total 
monopolized his thoughts. With 
apparently inexhaustible energy he 
was constantly in action, traveling 
to this city to help one of his men 
close a wavering order, on the 
phone to that city to spur an- 
other of his men to greater effort, 
telegraphing to others, here, there, 
and elsewhere—making his pres- 
ence felt from coast to coast 
throughout the “Z” sales organ- 
ization every day in the week. 

In the year under discussion 
Fleet, as might be expected, made 
the better record. Looking back 
on the work of the two men from 
today’s vantage-point, it is never- 
theless difficult to say which un- 
wittingly did his company the 
greater damage. 

At the end of the year the “X” 
Company, under Brown’s guidance, 
had seen its sales volume dwindle 
so seriously—(while waiting for 
Brown to perfect his ideal pro- 
gram)—that its financial position 


was endangered. It needed to pull 
up stakes, move to a new location, 
and make a new start on a more 
modest scale. 

In contrast Fleet’s absorption in 
securing immediate business so 
concealed from his notice the 
sweeping changes under way in one 
great division of his market that, 
today, the “Z” Company, with an 
enlarged plant sorely in need of 
orders, is virtually out of the pic- 
ture in a field which once repre- 
sented approximately 45 per cent 
of its total outlets. 

Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes of their contrasting self- 
management lay the true health 
and welfare of the two companies 
—yet each man gave himself un- 
sparingly to his daily work. 


Even Balance between 


the Two Is Rare 


It is my observation, based on 
twenty years of work in a coun- 
selor capacity, that the company 
which is evenly balanced in regard 
to Sales-Planning and _  Sales- 
Operation is so rare as to be neg- 
ligible. One factor or the other 
virtually always dominates the 
management, absorbs its time and 
thought, and controls the com- 
pany’s modus operandi, 

Personally I ascribe this to the 
limitations of human nature plus 
the fact that sales management is 
usually centered in a single indi- 
vidual. Regardless of the title he 
bears—President, General Manager, 
Sales Manager, or Director of 
Distribution—because he is only 
one person, his disposition, like 
yours or mine, is primarily slanted 
either toward action or toward 
contemplation. His company’s sales 
policies, sales methods, and sales 
force all inevitably reflect whatever 
is his inherent controlling trait. 

Furthermore—and here I break 
with accepted practice—I believe 
that it is unfair to-expect one man 
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to develop adequate efficiency in 
both departments within the limits 
of twenty-four hours a day. I 
take off my hat to the man who 
can successfully straddle the two 
functions. 

Scores of companies, I am con- 
vinced could well afford to 
separate the function of Plan-Man- 
agement (contemplation and long- 
haul development) and Man-Man- 
agement (action and day-to-day 
operation) and give each to a man 
qualified in temperament to handle 
his specific assignment. 

One company of my acquaintance 
operates on a closely similar basis. 

It sells its commodity on an ex- 
clusive basis—a customer, once 
sold, deals only with it during the 
continuance of the connection. 

One man, an officer of the com- 
pany, makes the great majority of 
all calls on new prospects, culti- 
vating them and nursing them 
along until the initial order is se- 
cured. That single duty monopo- 
lizes his time, his thought, and his 
energy. 

Once a connection is made, his 
work is over, so far as that cus- 
tomer is concerned. He can be off 
to develop fresh fields. 

At that point another officer takes 
over complete responsibility for 
maintaining the connection and 
building up its purchase-volume. 


Each Man to 
His Talent 


The first executive, expert as a 
negotiant, is left free to specialize 
in the field for which his talents 
fit him, with none of the routine of 
further dealings to distract him. 
The second, in turn, whose forte 
lies in the handling of “going” con- 
nections, concentrates all of his 
abilities on that single function and 
supervises the work of the com- 
pany’s sales representatives who 
carry on the further dealings with 
these established customers. 

A parallel to that procedure 
would be possible in many a sales 
department. 

One man to stand responsible for 
all policy and product planning and 
to open up new sales connections 
and new markets. 

Another man to handle “going” 
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business, supervise salesmen and 
see to it that no routine detail is 
neglected. 

Many a successful college foot- 
ball captain whose field leadership 
has inspired every regular and sub- 
stitute on his squad to marvels of 
performance, has, after graduation, 
proved a failure as a coach because 
he has been unequal to the planning 
of formations and the supervision 
of strategy. 

he Man-Manager of the Sales 
Department needs to be of the 
Field Captain type, bending every 
energy to get the maximum out of 
his men and out of the current 
day’s opportunities. 

The Plan-Manager needs to be 
the Constructive Analyst—rarely 
an inspiring leader for a sales 
force but nevertheless an invaluable 
safeguard for the continued wel- 
fare of his company. 


Would Develop 
Sales Managers 


One noteworthy by-product of 
this scheme of procedure would be 
the increase in the number of in- 
dividuals who would thereby be 
qualified for sales-managerial posi- 
tions. 

Men with one or the other ability 
well developed are far more plenti- 
ful than men with an adequate 
amount of both. 

With two men on the job, under 
this specialized procedure, each 
would be able to function more 
effectively in his appointed field 
than if encumbered with a re- 
sponsibility to which he is un- 
sympathetic. 

The criticism can easily be put 
forward that so complex a re- 
sponsibility as sales management 
cannot be separated into two 
phases—that the interwoven threads 
cannot be cut in a clearly defined 
line. 

It seems to me that this reflects 
past habit rather than actual prac- 
ticability. 

As I apply the theory to specific 
companies with whose internal or- 
ganization I am intimately familiar 
I can establish in each a feasible 
line of demarcation. 

In the Company it 
could lie between established whole- 
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sale outlets in territories already 
assigned and new outlets in open 
territory. Under today’s procedure 
the latter are receiving only spas- 
modic attention, because the Sales 
Manager needs to bend every ef- 
fort to hold his present outlets in 
line, against the threats of com- 
petitive proposals. 

a ), Company the 
practical division would be between 
industries in which the company 
has a developed volume and those 
which, though logical prospects, 
have not yet received the consis- 
tent and persistent cultivation 
needed to open them up. 

se "2 ar Company one 
man should right now be quietly 
and industriously preparing for a 
a new distributing organiza- 

tion against the day (which cur- 
rent indications foretell is not far 
distant) when its present outlets 
will be inadequate to meet a new 
and more aggressive type of sales 
competition. 

In the M...... Company some- 
one should be actively concerned 
with discovering and learning how 
to market logical additions to its 
line. Its sales management, as at 
present organized, cannot spare a 
moment away from carrying on a 
probably hopeless fight against a 
shrinking demand for its present 
products. 

In every instance this added 
sales manager would undertake an 
activity which would either free 
the present sales manager for bet- 
ter performance in a more limited 
field or else would take his com- 
pany into markets which are now 
neglected because its sales manager 
has only twenty-four hours a day 
at his disposal and must spend 
some part of them in sleep and 
other forms of relaxation. 


Can Be Done without 
Internal Complications 


In no instance, unless personal 
jealousy entered into the situation, 
would the new alignment of duties 
seriously complicate the operation 
of the reorganized sales depart- 
ment. A closely parallel condition 
exists when an outside organiza- 
tion, such as an advertising agency 
or merchandising counsel, is hired 
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for research and for development. 

When conditions three years ago 
began to threaten the nation’s con- 
struction volume, a fifty-year-old 
Ohio manufacturing company lim- 
ited to the structural field did what 
so many others attempted at that 
time. It decided to try to find new 
products to manufacture which 
would help to offset inevitable 
shrinkage in the volume of its es- 
tablished lines. 

The sales manager was very nat- 
urally named to undertake the 
study. 

After three months elapsed, and 
no report or recommendations had 
been forthcoming, the president 
sought the reason why. 

“I can tell you why,” replied the 
sales manager. “When the idea first 
came up, we all assumed that, with 
fewer opportunities to get business, 
I would automatically have time 
free for this study. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve had less time than 
before ‘because I’ve gone out in 
person on every job of any size. 
Each week I’ve hoped to get 
started but I’m still just as far 
away from making a start as I 
was ninety days ago.” 


A Surprising, but 
Resultful Move 


The president then did something 
that surprised everyone but, in the 
end, proved to be a keen stroke of 
judgment. 

He went to one of the veteran 
executives of the company, a man 
with no sales experience. “Harry,” 
he said to the company’s auditor, 
“you're elected to this new-prod- 
ucts study.” 

Without relating the details of 
the procedure which the auditor 
followed, beyond saying that he 
spent an irreducible minimum of 
time in his office and the rest of it 
out in the company’s plants and 
with its customers, I am going to 
jump to the ultimate outcome of 
the study. 

Today, that company has two 
new assets. 

From salvaged materials, formerly 
wasted, a brand-new product 
has been created which prom- 
ises revolutionary developments in 
multiplying the company’s sales 
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opportunities. The other new asset 
is a process, also conceived by the 
auditor, which so lowers produc- 
tion costs on one of the company’s 
staples that the staple is today 
virtually a new article because of 
the attractive prices now made 
possible. 

That a ledger-trained mind 
achieved these things is only an in- 
cidental detail. 

The crux of the story is that the 


= 
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first man, because of routine duties 
to interrupt his working day, was 
utterly unable to attempt or ac- 
complish what the concentrated, 
specialized, full-time activities of 
this “New-Products Sales Man- 
ager” achieved. 

It was the separation of the two 
sales-building functions—in other 
words, two-part sales management 
—that was crucial to the success 
of the effort. 


+ 


5,000,000 Angel Food Cakes 


DVERTISING by millers and 

bakers throughout the United 
States during a week’s intensive 
campaign increased consumption of 
farm products by a total of 
65,000,000 eggs, 3,750,000 pounds 
of sugar and 1,327,500 pounds of 
flour according to a statement made 
today by General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. This increase was addi- 
tional consumption over and above 
normal use of these products. 

This step-up in the consumption 
of three staple farm commodities 
was gained through the sale of 
5,000,000 angel food cakes made 


+ 


St. Paul “Daily News” 
Appoints Woodward 


The St. Paul, Minn., Daily News has 
appointed John B. Woodward, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 

J Van Horn has been appointed 
business manager and advertising direc- 
tor of the Daily News. He was formerly 
with the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
For the last eleven years he has been 
affiliated with the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. 

W. H. Neal, who has been associated 
with the St. Paul Daily News for many 
years, has been appointed advertising 
manager. 





National Bellas Hess to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


National Bellas Hess, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., mail-order house, has ap- 
pointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., as ad- 
vertising counsel. Farm papers and 
magazines in the small-town field will 
be used. 





Has Posner Shoes Account 

Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertising. 


by several thousand bakers co- 
operating with General Mills in a 
nation-wide merchandising effort 
during the week of August 6. 

Hundreds of bakers used -local 
newspaper advertising over their 
own signatures, Since the cake 
could be procured only from the 
baker or through a grocery, re- 
sults of the advertising could be 
closely checked. 

In 1932, a similar campaign re- 
sulted in the sale of 2,000,000 cakes 
consuming 26,000,000 eggs, 1,500,- 
000 pounds of sugar and 531,000 
pounds of flour. 


+ 


Publishers Association Changes 
Meeting Date 


The National Publishers Association 
has changed the dates of its annual meet 
ing, which will be held at the Buckwood 
Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, to Octo- 
ber 3 and 4. The previous date, it was 
found, conflicted with the dates set for 
hearings at Washington on the publish- 
ers’ code, 

A business meeting will be held on the 
morning of October 3. Tennis and golf 
tournaments will be held that afternoon 
and through the following day. 

The evening of October 3 will be de- 
voted to discussions on the NRA and 
how it will affect advertising. 





Lewis Heads Ridgway Agency 
Norman Lewis has resigned as vice- 
president of the Chappelow Advertising 
a any, St. Louis, to become president 
he Ridgway Company, advertising 
— of that city. He had been with 
Chappelow for sixteen years. 





Sternberg in New Work 


H. Sumner Sternberg, former advertis- 
ing director of Russek’s, New York, has 
been appointed advertising counsel in the 
United States for Alfred Dunhill, Lon- 
don, Dunhill pipes. 
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Ask any 


experienced space buyer 
his first Cincinnati news- 


paper buy. 


@ During the first seven 
months of 1933 The 
Times-Star was EIGHTH 
in General Advertising 
among all morning and 
evening newspapers in 
the United States. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Chicago 
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hese are critical days . . . Business recovery hangs in 
he balance . . . Unless we win through NOW, the road 


0 tomorrow will be too long. 


.. There never was a time when industry so sorely 


eeded every ounce of pressure . . . There never was a day 


NR 


“="Iwhen dependence should so confidently be placed upon 


ose producers of sales which, through a long period 


> 


ha of years, have always paid BEST, when anything paid. 





TyENINS 
New York’s BEST READ, and therefore, 
most INFLUENTIAL evening paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E, BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Women’s Wear Stores 
in Detroit 


Can't Be Wrong 


URELY, ten great Detroit stores 

doing an aggregate volume of 
business running into the millions 
yearly can’t be wrong in placing their 
advertising. They just have to be 
right. And, if they place 53% of 
their advertising in the Free Press, 
(which they do) there must be an 
outstanding reason for such a prac- 
tice. 


During the first eight months of 
this year, these 10 stores placed 53% 
of their advertising in the Free Press 
. . . 44% in the first evening paper 
and only 3% in the second evening 
paper. 

They are selling the same buyer 
group to whom you as an advertiser 
would want to sell in Detroit. 


Isn’t their judgment—reflected by 
their choice of mediums in Detroit— 
significant of the real sales potential- 
ities in this market? 


Isn’t their belief in the buying 
capabilities of Free Press readers 
something out of which you too can 
make capital in this area? 


Ten of the Leading 
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“Pop” Freeman 


Death Ends Colorful Career of Widely Known Advertising Man Who 
Made and Spent a Fortune 


Wass C. FREEMAN 
died at St. Petersburg, Fila., 
on September 13, after a long ill- 
ness. He was in his seventy-third 
year. 

To leaders 
entered the 
business a 
half-century 

go down to 
young men 
who joined its 
ranks two and 
three years 
azo, Mr. Free- 
man was affec- 
tionately 
known 
“Pos.”’ 
was a colorful 
career. His 
death takes 
from advertis- 
ing a charac- 
ter, outstand- 
ing for the 
loyal friend- 
ships he made. 

A long-time 
friend of 
PRINTERS’ 
INK, he once 
discussed with 
this writer the 
matter of his 
own obituary. 
Frank as he 
always was, he said he would un- 
dertake this unusual task “not that 
it would do me any good but that 
it might prove helpful to men in 
the advertising business.” 

Later he reconsidered. He -ex- 
plained his change of mind in the 
following : 


in advertising who 


If what I have done in my life- 
time to advance the cause of adver- 
tising does not mean a thing while 
I am still alive, it certainly will not 
—_ anything when I am actually 
ead, 

So if you are alive when I die just 
say that Bill Freeman cut a wide 
swath in the advertising business 


from 1900 to 1922 and then passed 
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out of the picture by going into real 
estate promotion in Florida, which 
was his undoing. 

He tried to stage a come-back in 
his old stamping ground, New York, 
the last few years of his life but 
did not suc- 
ceed. That will 
be the truth. 


This was 
written in 
1930. 

Since that 
time he con- 
tinued to work 
in advertising. 
It was typical 
of the man 
that he should 
do so, even 
under the 
handicap of 
poor health. 
His greatest 
characteristic 
was his won- 
derful opti- 
mism, which 
always led him 
to believe that 
tomorrow 
would be his 
best day. 

Mr. Free- 
man earned his 
first money 
teaching school, which he began at 
the age of eighteen. Later he 
drifted into newspaper work in 
New Jersey, moving to Philadel- 
phia and going to New York in 
1896. He was appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the New York 
American and Evening Journal by 
William Randolph Hearst, who had 
entered the New York field. 

His newspaper affiliations in- 
cluded the former New York Mail 
and Express and Globe and the 
New York Times. 

His rise was rapid. It was his 
claim that he was the first newspa- 
per advertising Baad to be paid 
a salary of $1,000 a week. 

In 1927 he contributed an arti- 


Photo—Culver Service 
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cle to the American Magazine 
which as advertising history car- 
ried a lot of “inside stuff.” He told 
how Mr. Hearst paid him a for- 
tune from 1896 to 1908 and how, 
shortly after starting to work for 
him, he got a contract from the 
Wanamaker Store for 


“I did not think it was an un- 
usual accomplishment,” he wrote, 
“but Mr. Hearst did, and he re- 
warded me in quite a wonderful 
way. He authorized the cancella- 
tion of my total indebtedness to the 
paper (mind you, amounting to 
many thousands of dollars) and in 
addition I was given a check for 
$1,000.” 

On the personal side, Mr. Free- 
man’s recital was quite mercilessly 
frank. 

“IT am going to make a clean 
breast,” he said, “of how I let 
slip through my fingers all the 
money I have earned thus far in 
my lifetime, which approximates 
$1,000,000.” 

And he did. He loved to spend. 
When he had money he was a lib- 
eral host. 

He never lost his desire to teach. 
His book, “One Hundred Adver- 


+ 


New York “Evening Journal” 
Appoints Hanson 


Joseph E. Hanson has resigned as 
director of sales and publicity of the 
Kresge Department Store, Newark, N. J., 
to become promotion manager of the New 
York Evening Journal. He was formerly 
advertising manager, for ten years, of 
L. Bamberger & Company. Both Charm 
and Station WOR were started by him 
during his administration of Bamberger’s 
advertising activities. 





Has Toaster Account 


The General Utility Products Company, 
Chicago, toasters and other electrical 
equipment, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & 
Finn, of that city. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, business papers and direct mail 
will be used in advertising the “‘Break- 
fast Club” toaster. 


McCleish with “Radio Guide” 


E. E. McCleish, who recently resigned 
as president of the advertising agency of 
Graves, McCleish and Campbell, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Radio Guide, New York, 
with offices at 551 Fifth Avenue. 
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tising Talks,” further spread the 
teachings of many lectures he de- 
livered and a series of articles on 
advertising which he syndicated 
through the Mail and Express and 
which are reputed to have brought 
him $55,000. 

In one of his speeches Mr. Free- 
man set forth the qualifications 
which determined the alert and 
conscientious advertising executive 
of a publication. 

Requirements of the code were: 


He likes advertising and believes 
in it. 

He stands absolutely for truthful 
advertising. 

He is broadminded and recognizes 
merit in others. 

He insists that each salesman 
shall be his own master and must 
feel that he is backed up to the 
limit by his publication. 


“Varied experience,” he said, “is 
essential to success. No man is 
successful until he has made mis- 
takes and learned how to avoid 
them, for the man who has never 
made a mistake cannot properly ad- 
vise others what not to do which is 
more important than telling them 
what to do.” 


. 


Further Additions to Mathes 
Agency Staff 


Three additional appointments to its 
copy department have en made by 
J. M. Mathes, Incorporated, New York 
advertising agency. They include Mrs 
Eleanor Choat Hill, John McManemin 
and Alfred Reginald Allen, all formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Mrs. Hill is a specialist in the fashion 
and home decoration fields. Mr. Mc- 
Manemin has written copy for many 

, beverage and pharmaceutical ac- 
counts. Mr. Allen, in addition to his 
experience with Ayer, was a copy spe 
cialist for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for four years. 

Carl Rollins has been appointed an 
account executive with the Mathes 
agency. Mr. Rollins was with N. W 
Ayer & Son for the last thirteen years 
He was also associated with Crowell 
Publishing Company, the Hearst Maga- 
zine Publications and the Scientific 
American, 





Has Brewing Account 
The Elizabeth Brewing Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. maker of Elizabet! 
Brew beer, has appointed the Gotham 
Advertising Company, New York, as its 
advertising agency. 
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New Consumer Leisure Is Real 
Advertising Opportunity 


Here Are Some Things for Merchandisers to Think about as Selling 
Starts Out on Exciting Venture 


By George F. McClelland 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, National Broadcasting Company 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in 

eight short minutes at the micro- 
phone on March 4, delivered one of 
the greatest sales talks ever made. 
Faith—the idea that all for one, 
and one for all, that the greater 
good of the greater number was 
the way out for millions of Ameri- 
cans—was sold to every individual 
who could crowd around a radio 
receiver, 

The idea has caught. Immedi- 
ately the air started to clear. There 
was a generally widespread feeling 
of greater hope. Now, less than 
six months since the memorable 
challenge to fear, more families 
are going to have more money to 
spend. In most cases, due to the 
NRA, the individual’s income 
whether the result of continued or 
re-employment is to be raised. 

Out of it all, comes a bigger 
job for selling. Resale methods 
will be better controlled, prices 
will be more or less formulated 
into ranges of slight variation to 
give a fair profit to everyone down 
the line. There will be plenty of 
competition but it will be some- 
thing more than throttling price 
cutting; cleaner, with a minimum 
of “rabbit punches” in the clinches. 
Selling, however, will be no less 
vigorous and advertising should 
prove the respiratory agent to 
many gasping businesses. 

Merchandisingly alert manufac- 
turers will find that what the NRA 
is helping to accomplish will make 
the right kind of advertising and 
merchandising more resultful and 
profitable than at almost any other 
time in our business life. Adver- 
tising will be given its big oppor- 
tunity to show its medals. it simply 
cannot muff its chance to star. 

Almost every day is bringing a 
new current to buffet the average 
business boat, both large and small. 
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A lot of the skippers are pretty 
weary, too. With the appearance 
of the blue eagle the wise manu- 
facturer is going to take on the 
experienced pilot, Advertising. 

Who can afford to ignore the 
new consumer leisure? What 
about the man and woman, boy and 
girl who used to work “x” hours 
but now can work only “x-y” 
hours? Their leisure time, doubt- 
less as real a problem of readjust- 
ment to themselves as to the ad- 
vertiser who wants to reach them, 
will present a gold vein of oppor- 
tunity to enterprising sellers of all 
types of goods and services. 


Advertising’s Job to Produce 
More Consumers 


Advertising’s next big job, as I 
see it, is to produce consumers 
during the next six to twelve 
months. The “leisure factor” is go- 
ing to play a most important part 
in this struggle to grow two con- 
sumers where one grew before. 
Thus far, to all appearances, little 
or no attention has been given this 
angle of the blue eagle’s flight into 
the daily American scene. This 
most important by-product of the 
many NRA codes must be ranked 
near the top of the list of prob- 
lems to be solved by advertising 
and sales promotion. 

For years I can recall the econo- 
mists shouting: “More leisure for 
the working man. . . . More time 
to enjoy more benefits of the ma- 
chine age. . More money in 
every purse. More time in which 
to spend it!” What's happened? 
Overnight it has worked out so 
that practically all economists who 
cried for these blessings to our 
social structure have had their 
breath taken away by the sudden- 
ness with which they have arrived. 

Any change so basic as this, 
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multiplied by millions of instances, 
cannot help but result in greater 
revenue for those manufacturers 
of not only the daily necessities of 
life but for those makers of leisure 
products. The coming months 
should prove to be golden ones. 

Someone has said that the next 
era in our economic life will be 
known as “The Era of Pleasurable 
Spending!” With this additional 
leisure, which undoubtedly will be 
reflected in greater sales for those 
products and services closely iden- 
tified with the basic scale of Amer- 
ican living, production should 
accordingly fit ‘more snugly into 
the new scheme of things. 

Merchandising methods are due 
for a good airing on the line. Only 
practicable and fair practices will 
be brought in for daily use by the 
little and big store owner and em- 
ployer. 

We are at the commencement 
of an exciting adventure that will 
amply reward those advertisers 
that have the courage to expand 
their advertising budgets. Carefully 
planned research is already finding 
new uses for old products—old 
products in new packages. 

Old firms are feeling their way 
about in new markets—markets 
that apparently know no arbitrary 
boundaries. For instance: Coffee 
growers find that ground coffee 
beans make a pigment for paint; a 
tooth powder manufacturer intro- 
duces an automatic tooth brush 
and powder ; another advocates the 
use of two tooth brushes—one for 
morning and one for night use, 
consequently increasing the amount 
of his product used. 

+ 

E. R. Singer, Vice-President, 

“United States News” 

Eric R. Singer, for a number of 
years with Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany on World’s Work, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the United 
States News, Washington, D. C. He will 
make his headquarters at New York. 


Cleland with Paris & Peart 


G. M. Cleland has been appointed 
assistant to Anton Kamp, art director of 
Paris & Peart, New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Cleland was formerly with 
the advertising department of Mont- 
gomery Ward Company and for a number 
of years was with McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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A sugar refiner advertises the 
reclaiming of cloth bags used for 
his product by pointing out that 
they are soft enough for fabricat- 
ing into overalls for the man of 
the house or diapers for the infant. 

A razor manufacturer magnet- 
izes his product to prevent a blade 
from slipping off into the shaver’s 
hands. 

A scale manufacturer learns that 
women don’t care to have others 
see the total of their poundag« 
while on the scale. Result: <A 
new type of scale whose sales th 
first year totaled the combined 
units of the last ten years! 

A prominent sugar refiner de 
cided to use a well-known brand 
of toweling for his package. The 
label is gummed and when the con 
sumer washes the emptied sack the 
seller’s insignia washes off and th 
towel goes into use. 

Think back two, five or ten 
years ago. Suppose such merchan 
dising departures had been pre 
sented to manufacturers. Very 
probably the caller would have 
been laughed right out of the 
prospect’s office. 

Not so today. 

Those manufacturers who have 
stuck by their advertising budgets 
through thick and thin are the ones 
that are now sitting in the front 
row amusedly watching the last- 
minute rush for tickets of ad- 
mittance to the “New Deal 
Theater.” They are the ones who 
are capitalizing on the daily 
changes that are coming more or 
less as a matter of fact now that 
we are riding the wings of the 
blue eagle. 

+ 
J. R. Patterson to Direct 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Sales 


J. Ralph Patterson has been appointed 
general manager of sales of the Mackir 
tosh-Hemphill Company, Pittsburgh, ro! 
ing mill engineers and builders. He has 
been with the company for many years 
most recently in charge of roll and alk 
casting sales. 


Appoints Turner Agency 
The Hong Kong Food Products Con 
pany Chicago, Chinese food products, 
as appointed the James H. Turner 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
handle its account. Newspapers will bx 
used as distribution is secured. 
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CIRCULATION 


@ This chart represents the distri- 
bution of family incomes in New 
York City and approximately 
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the distribution of family ine / UNDERS2,000 \ 
comes in any large city. 











© This chart represents the average 
distribution of circulation of all 
newspapers. You cannot confine 
circulation to income classes! 
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@ This chart represents the im- 
pression of their circulations that 
some publications like to convey 
to advertisers. 
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Wren a show’s a hit, the gallery is 
S.R.O. as well as the main floor. The things that 
make a hit fill the dress circle as well as the sky- 
line seats ... When a newspaper's a hit, socialites 
and scrubwomen, financiers and farriers read it— 
for the same reasons! There is no income limit to 
interests—and no coincidence. As long as a news- 
paper sells for a few cents, no publisher can 
confine his circulation to any income class... 
Newspaper circulations are VERTICAL, drawn 
from all income classes—and NOT HORIZONTAL, 
limited to any one income group...In New York, 
The News interests more people than any other 
newspaper—more people in every income class... 
Interests more people more thoroughly, so every 
advertisement gets a better break . . . Majority 
coverage of families, maximum interest from read- 


ers, minimum cost to advertisers! What better 


medium could there be—in any market? 





Nazis Place Dictator Over All 
Advertising 


German Advertisers Must Obtain Approval of Council Which Will Also 
Collect Fees 


A STRICT censorship of adver- 
tising under Government con- 
trol was introduced into Nazi 
Germany last week through a de- 
cree of the Hitler cabinet. 

In accordance with the new law, 
Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Reich 
Minister of Propaganda, becomes 
virtual dictator of German adver- 
tising and head of a council on 
advertising which is to be created 
shortly. 

Every advertiser will require the 
approval of this council. A serious 
fault which the new law aims to 
correct, an official commentary on 
the law points out, is that German 
advertising heretofore has failed to 
ev oke public confidence. 

“All propaganda depends for its 
————s on the credence given 

’ states the commentary. “All ad- 
vrsising must be true. This con- 
dition unfortunately has not always 
been fulfilled by German advertis- 
ing. It is particularly necessary to 
put an end to the swindle about 
the circulation of newspapers, peri- 
odicals and books. Furthermore, 
advertising announcements of Ger- 
man firms must be dignified—they 
must not offend the moral sense. A 
halt must be called to the aberra- 
tions of taste and a limit put on 
advertising that reflects only the 
mood of the day and of fashions.” 


Council to Charge 
a Fee 


Approval of the advertising 
council, under these new provisions, 
will be given an advertiser upon 
payment of a fee, the amount of 
which shall be fixed by the Minister 
of Popular Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, while other than fi- 
nancial conditions may also be im- 
posed on applicants. Members of 
the council are to be appointed by 
Dr. Goebbels “in agreement with 
other pertinent ministers.” 

Advertising, under the new Nazi 
law, is taken in its widest sense. 
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Even a sample on exhibition in a 
home or shop comes under its pro- 
visions. 

The fees to be collected from 
applications of advertisers, the com- 
mentary says, are to be borne by 
the advertising medium. 

“These dues must not be a bur- 
den on business nor an increase in 
the cost of advertising,” the ex- 
planation adds. “Carriers of adver- 
tising can easily carry this impost. 
Receipts from this source will go 
to the Reich Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and will be used by it for 
propaganda purposes. This propa- 
ganda will restimulate German 


business and thus the money con- 
tributed thereby to the advertising 
council is indirectly returned to it.” 


A Believer in 
Advertising 


Dr. Goebbels, who becomes the 
dictator of German advertising un- 
der this new decree, is no stranger 
to advertising methods. A satellite 
of Hitler’s who has counseled the 
Nazi leader since the days when he 
first began his political activities, 
he is credited with the keen sense 
of the value of propaganda and ad- 
vertising which played such an im- 
portant part in their rapid rise to 
power. 

Slogans, made effective by re- 
iteration and made general by 
American advertising methods, 
were one of the main methods they 
used to crystallize a new spirit in 
Germany. “Be proud of the Father- 
land for which millions died” and 
“A new Germany rises from the 
ashes of the past” are typical of 
the slogans circulated on billboards, 
in newspapers and magazines in 
making the new Germany under 
Hitler. 

It was Dr. Goebbels who, when 
asked to explain the success of his 
advertising methods, replied: “See 
with the eyes of the masses—that 
is the whole secret of propaganda.” 




















Beautiful hands—and all other graces in the ensemble of personal loveliness, 
emerge from that laboratory of femininity— Good Housekeeping's Beauty Clinic. 


fhe LB cauly Clinic 


Another Pioneer * Step in_ 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SERVICE 








Ruth Murrin, 
Editor of the Health 

and Beauty Department 

of Good Housekeeping, estab- 
lished in January 1932 a Beauty Clinic 
which—consumers and manufactur- 
ers say —represents the most impor- 
tant advance in beauty service to 
magazine readers that has been made 


for years. 


Two hundred young women with 
whom Ruth Murrin is in social and 
business contact bring her their 
problems in personal loveliness and 
cooperate in her tests of beauty 
products. 


For instance, a week ago fifteen girls 
in her organization were used in 
testing nail polish. They put one 
kind on the left hand and another 





on the right. 
lasted 


The 
five days and the two 


test 


hands were compared daily, 


In this way the information Ruth 
Murrin gives to readers of Good 
Housekeeping is continually modern, 
authoritative, complete. There is 
abundant evidence to show that the 
young women—and women with 
youthful interests—who read Good 
Housekeeping value and respond to 
this unique beauty service. 


Many manufacturers and advertising 
agencies attest the practical value 
of this highly-developed service by 
bringing to the Beauty Clinic the 
problems they meet in merchan- 
dising products designed for the 
beauty market. 
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New York NRA Campaign Drafted 
by Committee of Experts 


Advertisements Designed to Foster Buy-Now Spirit Are Sponsored by 
Co-operative Group 


HE groundwork has been laid 

for an NRA incentive-to-buy 
advertising campaign in New 
York. Committees of advertising 
agency executives and retail mer- 
chants are working on the copy 
which the New York division of 
the NRA plans to present to vari- 
ous organized business interests 
for sponsorship. Four advertise- 
ments already have been com- 
pleted. 

When the plan to spur public 
buying first came up, it was de- 
cided to have the newspapers 
solicit the retailers in support of an 
NRA buying campaign. But it 


was found that the retailers re- 
sented such solicitation, that they 
were inclined to the belief that the 
newspapers were trying to capital- 


ize the NRA to selfish advantage 
by playing it up as a linage getter. 

This situation indicated the need 
of a change in strategy. Repre- 
sentatives of department stores and 
the retail trade were invited to at- 
tend a meeting which was presided 
over by William H. Ingersoll, 
chairman of the advertising com- 


mittee for the New York NRA 
division. 

Business, they reported, was 
pretty good. What worried them 
was how business would be when 
prices went up as is expected in 
October and November. Second, 
the retailers felt that a buying pro- 
motion campaign should not be on 
the basis of exhortations to patriot- 
ism alone. Such pleas, it was their 
opinion, made people fearful of 
the future instead of confident, that 
the result was a tightening of purse 
strings instead of loosening them. 

It was decided that the best thing 
to do would be to spread the news 
of what actually was taking place 
in economic improvement. How 
many people were going back to 
work, how large were the increases 
in payroll—these and similar statis- 
tics for each type of business would 
indicate the extent of increased 
potential buying power. The first 
step, it was determined, should be 
a canvass of each trade and busi- 
ness group to make such informa- 
tion available. 

When matters reached the stage 
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Start Buying == 
and Stop Alibi-ing! 


a IPE for four year has been just one long veccemson of chumps priory 
have receded so often that it srems a the bottom would sever be 
reached so-everybody had an alibi for refusing to buy but many people sre still 
esung the same aliby when the cocamon for st has pamed — Deeprewion has been 20 
Jong in the publec comscrousness that t's hard to recognise the advent of Better Times 
but on all hands there is tangible evidence thet the tide has turned. under the 
somalue of the NRA, merchandme = morning out, prices are moving up and onem 
ployed labor ims chowsand industrim is mowing ia. but the Preuidear’s great re 
covery program cen succeed only 1 recemes the whole-heared co-opersnon of the 
people who have money to spend. rewore the earning power of the unemployed 
By Buying Goods and make advantage of present bargain levels By Buying Now 
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of preparing the advertisements, 
the merchants expressed the 
thought that the advertisements 
should be created by well-known 
advertising agency executives. 

Bruce Barton, Thomas L. L. 
Ryan and Frank Irving Fletcher 
were invited to co-operate. They 
agreed to prepare a series of ad- 
vertisements, working with a com- 
mittee representing the merchants. 
This committee included John 
Knox, president of W. & J. Sloane, 
Inc., Sidney Reisman of Blooming- 
dale’s, and Joseph H. Appel, of 
John Wanamaker. 

Mr. Barton contributed the gen- 
eral copy slant. He suggested that 
the committee go to stock ex- 
change, savings bank, insurance and 
other associations and get them to 
have their members send out ques- 
tionnaires to their employees. It is 
the purpose of these questionnaires 
to find out what their employees 
are going to buy before Christmas. 
This information is going to be 
summarized in an advertisement 
which will tell the people of New 
York what the men and women of 
an employee’s business group plan 
to contribute in helping to keep 
money circulating, goods moving 
and the wheels of industry turning. 

Each questionnaire lists house- 
hold items, wearing apparel, build- 
ing supplies, college courses, new 





insurance, and miscellaneous spe- 
cialties from automobiles to foun- 
tain pens and pleasure trips. 

This and similar information it 
is felt will report a fact-finding 
story that will develop confidence 

Mr. Ryan took the idea from this 
point and made preliminary drafts 
of the form the advertising was 
to take. The copy committee met 
with the merchants’ committee and 
went over the roughs. Mr. Fletcher 
then took the material prepared up 
to that point together with sugges- 
tions made during the discussions, 
went off by his lonesome and pro 
duced the finished advertisements 
reproduced with this article. 

Four already have been com- 
pleted and are scheduled to be pub- 
lished shortly by various sponsor- 
ing groups of organized business. 

“The heart of the NRA is an or- 
ganization movement and the nat- 
ural thing for us to do,” said Mr. 
Ingersoll, “is to turn to organized 
business groups for their co-opera- 
tion. We are following that lead 
and instead of going to individual 
firms for sponsorship of these ad- 
vertisements, we are endeavoring 
to get the support of the trade or 
groups to which they belong.” 

The program aims to start off 
with advertisements sponsored by 
clearing-house banks, savings bank 
associations, public utilities and 
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similar groups, to be followed by 
full pages financed by department 
stores. This, in effect, should 
be comparable to the printed pro- 
motion of national advertisers and, 
just as they urge retailers to tie-in 
with individual newspaper space, 
retailers are being urged to tie-up to 
this sponsored series by featuring 
the NRA buying promotion cam- 
paign in their regular advertising. 

The first four advertisements, il- 
lustrated with this article, were re- 
ceived one hour before the visit of 


= 
Dunning Made Ayer 
Vice-President 


Edward R. Dunning has been advanced 
to the position of vice-president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. He will continue his 
connection with the New York office 
where he will be associated with Gerold 
M. Lauck and Frank J. Zink, vice- 
presidents. 

Previous to joining Ayer in 1926, Mr. 
Dunning was, for thirteen years, with 
the F. W. Dodge Company, serving the 
greater part of this time in the sales and 
news gathering division. 

“The election of Mr. Dunning,” 
Wilfred W. Fry, president of the Ayer 
agency, informs Printers’ Ink, “is in 
line with our established policy of ad- 
vancing our associates on the basis of 
quality and length of service.” 


“Rural New Yorker” Adopts 


New Policy 

The Rural New Yorker, New York, 
has organized its own force for the solici- 
tation of national advertising. P. H. 
Dempers has been appointed Western 
representative with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. William F. Berghold has been 
added to the staff at the Eastern office. 


Joins Hirshon-Garfield 


Louis de Garmo, who has been with 
the United Advertising Agency, New 
York, has become associated with 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. He was at one time vice- 
president of the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany. 


Friedman Appointed 
Leo Friedman, formerly president of 
Sterling Programs Corporation, has been 
appointed general manager of the Omni- 
bus Advertising Corporation, New York. 


New Account to Gotham 

Maryland Distilleries, Inc., Baltimore, 
has appointed the Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York, to handle its adver- 
tising. 
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General Johnson to the office of 
Grover A. Whalen, New York 
NRA chairman. General Johnson, 
who had gone to New York to 
address a Madison Square Garden 
rally and to review an NRA 
parade, found the four advertise- 
ments tacked on tables in Mr. 
Whalen’s office. He and Mr. 
Whalen both heartily endorsed the 
copy, not only for its advertising 
character but for its able weaving 
into NRA objectives of the spon- 
sorship idea. 


+ _ 
D. W. White, Director, Food 


Distribution Institute 

Donald W. White, formerly acting 
head of the voluntary chain research 
department of the American Institute of 
Food Distribution and editor of “Facts 
in Food Markets,” has been appointed 
director in charge of operations for the 
Institute. 

Edgar E. Guttenberg, marketing spe- 
cialist, has been appointed assistant to 


r. White. 
Donald E. West now is editor of 
“Facts in Food Markets.” ward 


Evans is promotion manager and asso- 
ciate editor of publications. F. M. Lillie, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
American Fruit Growers Association, has 
been_ appointed executive secretary of 
the Institute. 


Rinehart, Vice-President, 
Presbrey Agency 


Robert E. Rinehart, who has been vice- 
resident at New York of the Wm. H. 
ankin Company, has become associated 
with the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, in a similar capacity. 

Vincent J. Galbo, who has been with 
Rankin, has also been added to the 
Presbrey staff. 


Adds L. R. Wasson to Staff 


Lloyd R. Wasson, formerly with Mc- 
Lure’s and Delineator, and more recently 
with the Hearst Newspapers, has joined 
the New York staff of N. Frederick 
Foote & Associates, publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 


Beckwith to Merge with 


Branham 
The business of The Beckwith Special 
Agency, publishers’ representative, New 
York, is in the process of being merged 
with the John B. Branham Company. 


With “American Cookery” 

re * Holmes, formerly with the Julius 
Mathews Special Agency, is now Eastern 
advertising manager of American Cook- 
ery, Boston, 

























































Francis H. Sisson 


Fgh ch nag spokesman for 
and to banks, Francis Hinc- 
kley Sisson died at Yonkers, N. Y., 
on September 17 after a four-day 
illness, from heart failure. He was 
sixty-two. 

He was vice-president in charge 
of publicity of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, which posi- 
tion he took in 1917 when he re- 
signed as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency. Not only did 
he achieve prominence in the field 
of banking, which honored him 
with the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, but he 
continued to be an outstanding 
worker in the ranks of organized 
advertising. 

Mr. Sisson, much in demand as 
a speaker, was to have been the 
toastmaster at the annual dinner 
of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation in New York last week. 
He was a familiar figure to those 
who have regularly attended con- 
ventions of the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America to which he gave 
liberally of his services. 

He was its treasurer for several 
years and, at the time of his death, 
was serving his second three-year 
term as a director. 


Made Bankers Understand 
Advertising Better 


Mr. Sisson’s chief contribution 
to advertising was the development 
among bankers of a better under- 
standing of its value as an eco- 
nomic force. His value in this 
respect was made more important 
b the fact that he had won the 
confidence of his colleagues in 
banking for his views on economic 
matters. 

Advertising, he maintained, made 
long strides as its use was em- 
ployed more by bankers in their 
own business. 

“The banker,” Mr. Sisson once 
stated, “has seen through its use, 
concrete proof of its value as a 
business builder, so in urging its 
use he has a new standard of ap- 
praisal, the yardstick of actual 
experience by which to measure.” 

His philosophy was summed up 
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when he said: “The only man wh: 
should not advertise is the man 
who has nothing to sell.” 

The depression was under way 
a few years and not only was there 
criticism of the attitude of bank- 
ers toward advertising expendi- 
tures, but criticism of shortsighted 





Photo—Harris & Ewing 


Francis H. Sisson 


policies on the part of many adver- 
tisers as well, yet Mr. Sisson con- 
tinued to preach the value of ad- 
vertising. “If it still performs the 
function that most business men 
profess to believe,” he said, “it 
should be among the last items in 
the budget to be cut, not among 
the first.” 

As a banker, Mr. Sisson never 
relinquished a financial interest in 
advertising. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the board 
of the Lesan agency. The late 
H. E. Lesan was active in railroad 
advertising as was Mr. Sisson who, 
in 1917, was assistant chairman of 
the Railway Executive Advisory 
Committee. 

During the first ten years of his 
business career, Mr. Sisson was 
engaged in newspaper work, first 
as a reporter and editorial writer 
and, later, as editor of the Evening 
Mail, published in his home town, 
Galesburg, III. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 




















SOME Birthday Cake! 


On August 24 thirty general agents of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company gathered at the home offices in Worcester to 
honor president Chandler Bullock on his birthday. As piece de 
resistance for the birthday banquet they brought New Business in 
the sum of $2,000,000—the largest single day's business in the 
company’s history. Business for the month—thus far—showed a 
gain of 68% over the same period last year. 


Worcester produces heavy machinery, machine tools, airplane parts, auto 
crankshafts, insurance, valentines, rugs, skates and trolley cars. Worcester's 
widely diversified industries showed remarkable stability during the de- 
pression—and quick recovery in recent months. 


By August 26 Worcester’s Industrial Employment 
Had Reached 75% of Normal*, with More Men 
Returning to Work Every Day. 


*January, 1928 was taken as “normal” for this computation 


The Worcester Market of 433,000 people is effectively covered with 
ONE medium—The Telegram-Gazette—read daily in more than 85% of 
all homes, both in Worcester and in the city’s average |8-mile suburban 
trading territory, which every day receive a Worcester newspaper. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The figures in this chart are based on 

the average employment for 1923, 1924 liv 
and 1925, which is indexed as 100. On 

August 31 of this year the index stood 33 

at 64.7. On August 15 it stood at 63.3, th 

and on July 31 it was 62.8, showing an ‘ 
upward swing against normal for this 
time of year. A year ago the index stood 
at 29.2, which shows that employment 

has increased 122% in a year. 
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ery important index such as automobile pro- 
Qmction, department store sales and electric 

wer consumption is substantially ahead of 
yj ngt year. Detroit people are working and buy- 























g. National advertisers should take parti- 
lar pains to be in America’s fourth market 
th representative advertising while more 
»oxd More wants are being felt and filled by 
troit’s great buying population. Use of The 
troit News—the great home medium—will 
ake your message into 71% of the better earn- 
p homes and provide adequate coverage at 
W cost. 















The circulation of The Detroit 
News is concentrated, 85% Sun- 
days and 95% week days, in the 
Detroit trading area where it de- 
livers 42,000 more Sunday and 


|| 
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33,000 more week day circulation 
than any other Detroit newspaper. 
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or he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


; m New York Office Chicago Office 
TOM FxLeIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ava 


ppare Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers and Major Markets 
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Shell Teaches Salesmen to Write 


Advertising 


In a One-Lesson Course They Are Shown Principles of Good Copy 
and Layout 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


[* is only a month or so since 
the Shell Oil Company, San 
Francisco, completed a series of 
meetings with its field salesmen 
for the purpose of giving them 
an “inside story of the company’s 
advertising.” 

This was so productive in re- 
sults that the company has been 
quick to follow through on the in- 
terest aroused. First, there was the 
development of a merchandising 
code designed to educate salesmen 
to the purpose of advertising, to 
get them to use it effectively. 
Printers’ INK of September 7 re- 
ported this code in full. 

The second phase of the follow- 
up is an “Ad-Writing 
Campaign” contest for 
service station sales- 
men. It is a natural con- 
sequence of the drive 
to make Shell advertis- 
ing more productive by 
having the men at the 
point of sale more in- 
telligently equipped to 
give it their support. 

The contest idea 
originated through the 
service station salesmen. 
A number not only have 








will yield some acceptable copy. It 
will be successful in finding new 
talking points and fresh angles 
on old ones. It will unquestionably 
result in a closer study of current 
Shell advertising and a better un- 
derstanding of advertising princi- 
ples. 

The company is making sure 
that it takes full advantage of the 
latter. A broadside sent to the 
men is a course in copy writing in 
one lesson. If anyone believes 
the company has given the men 
too big a bite, he can judge for 
himself whether many cases of 
“advertisement building” indiges- 
tion will follow this effort. 
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been studying Shell ad- 
vertising but have gone 
three-quarters down the 
stretch and have been 
shooting in copy ideas. 

“All right,” the com- 
pany told them, “if 
that’s what you want, 
we'll take you the rest 
of the way into the ad- 
vertising department. 
We'll declare you in on 
the big Super-Shell 
campaign now raging 
‘up and down the Coast.” 

The gates have been 
thrown wide open. The 
challenge undoubtedly 
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I don’t believe there will be a 
serious epidemic in any event. I 
think the men will be able to “take 
it” because the one-lesson course 
is simple and thorough, though 
briefly stated. 

Of course, Shell isn’t holding 
out the award of any diplomas and 
conservatively announces that what 
it is presenting is only some sug- 
gestions on copy writing. In the 
place of the conference which so 
often is a preliminary to the crea- 
tion of advertising, the service sta- 
tion salesman is instructed to 
think back over everything that 
was Said at the advertisine promo- 
tion meeting he recently attended, 
to review the comments on the 
product and the market. 

For reference sources, they are 
advised to read, “Why Super-Shell 
Is Better” in the August issue of 
“Shell Progress,” another article 
in the September issue and to re- 
read all of the advertising editions 
of the Shell Service Bulletin. 

Copy considerations are next dis- 
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cussed. First, what shall the ap- 
peal be? Here it is in a nutshell: 


In order to get the proper sales 
appeal into your copy you must, of 
course, know the product thoroughly. 
Its points of excellence should be 
brought out clearly and convinc- 
ingly . . . just as in personal selling. 
You heard the things Mr. Marshall 
said about Super-Shell. What was 
one of the outstanding points? 
“Super-Shell has the highest octane 
rating of any non-premium gasoline.” 

All right, put it in the copy as 
part of your sales appeal. Always 
keep in the back of your mind the 
thought that you are selling some- 
thing . . . make your message sound 
that way. 


Headline and wording, these can 
be stumbling blocks. A man may 
have a sincere conviction that he 
knows what message should be 
stressed, but lack confidence in ex- 
pressing himself. The following 
chapter on wording aims to assure 

him that he isn’t neces- 





AD-WRITING MECHANICS 


ot, and & AIG. 3 AG. 4 CEES 
need * sheet of And if your ad is the 


sarily going beyond his 
depth, but that he does 
have to proceed care- 
fully : 
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Much depends on a 
head. It should be short, 
eye-catching and _inter- 
esting enough to bring 
readers down into the 
body of the ad. You 
can expand your subject 
in the text. Handle the 
words in a straightfor- 
ward style . . . nothing 
tricky. Make every word 
count. Remember, news- 
paper space is costly. 
We have to say the most 
in the least possible 
.space. You heard Mr. 
Stevens discuss ad-writ- 
ing. What was one of 
the points he stressed? 
“Ask them to buy, just 
like in personal selling.” 
O. K. .. . end your copy 
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The open spread of the 
four-fold folder gives the 











“a lesson in layout 
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Going Aheac 


The course has been set-—America is going ahead! And equ 
The Indianapolis News is keeping the faith and going mac 
ahead with it! An 





Under the Blue Eagle, The News has added twenty-five ae 
employes— increased its pay roll thousands of dollars a 
annually. _ 
But it is not stopping there! - 
It believes that it should back the President to the limit | —th 
in his efforts to restore industrial prosperity. than 
It believes in rendering, at all times, the fullest possible -_ 
service to readers and advertisers. a 
And, it has unshaken faith in the future of America. = 

eli 


So, at a time when business, generally, is hesitating to make 
large capital investments, The News has ordered more than | For ¢ 


a quarter million dollars of new plant equipment and im- | instit 
provement—it is giving work to hundreds of skilled | throu 
mechanics in many plants besides its own. make 


faith 


Included in these orders for new machinery is one for the abili 
latest type Scott Extra-High-Speed presses (ten units and in 
two double folders), and ten Scott reels with Jones Auto- in du 
matic Tension Regulators for feeding the huge rolls of the F 
newsprint—each 40 inches in diameter and weighing a 
ton—into the presses. 


These presses, manufactured by Walter Scott & Company, 
of Plainfield, New Jersey, were bought only after the most 
careful and detailed investigation of all types and makes. 
They are capable of producing 1,000 newspapers a minute, 

60,000 an hour—as fine and as fast press equipment as TH 
money can buy. 


In addition to the purchase of Scott presses, The News is 
spending thousands of dollars for new Composing Room | Dan A. 
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ith America 


equipment—including the latest type water-cooled Ludlow 
machines for the setting of display type for advertisements. 
And other thousands of dollars are going into Stereo- 
typing equipment in order to obtain the most perfect 
plates possible from which to print The News six days a 
week, year in and year out. 


The first shipment of this new equipment is now being in- 
stalled. When it is all in service—sometime in November 
—the leadership of The Indianapolis News will be greater 
than ever before. No other newspaper in Indiana will be 
able to print such late news in every edition—none will 
be able to produce so beautifully printed a paper—nor 
make as fast delivery of papers into the hands of its 
readers; and 97 per cent. of The News circulation is home 
delivered six days a week. 


For 64 years The News has been dependable—an Indiana 
institution. The confidence that has been placed in it 
through all these years by readers and advertisers alike, 
makes it confident of the future. Come what may, it has 
faith in Indianapolis, Indiana, the nation—and in its own 
ability to continue to serve them. And so The News— 
in a most practical way—heeds the President's call to 
industrial recovery and is marching forward with him to 
the better day that is surely coming for us all! 


us 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York Chicago 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N, Michigan Ave. 
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with a suggestion that readers try 
some of this remarkable new gaso- 
line. 


Check and double check, why it 
has to be done and how to do it, is 
covered in the third chapter which 
deals with the importance of testi- 
monial strength: 


Build your case, then back it up. 
Prove your arguments with Super- 
Shell testimonials. Obviously, the 
stronger the testimony, the more 
conclusive the proof. And the more 
important the person making the 
statement, the better effect his 
words have on other buyers. Get 
to the big gasoline users in your 
vicinity; approach some of the 
prominent car-owners. Motorists are 
right now tremendously enthusiastic 
about the qualities of Super-Shell 
and its new premiumless price. 
What one motorist says about the 
fuel, another motorist is likely to 
believe. Through the words of ac- 
tual users you give a convincing 
tone to your advertisement. 


If nothing but the benefits from 
the testimonial search itself are 
considered, the Ad-Writing Contest 
should produce worth-while bene- 
fits. It will round up testimonials 
from users and in so doing, sell the 
salesmen strongly on the product. 

The last chapter deals with the 
principles of layout. It reads: 


Make the layout—the arrangement 
of text and _ illustration—pleasing. 
Make it easy to look at. Allow 
plenty of “air” . . . don’t crowd 
the various parts too close together. 
Leave white space so the ad won't 
look “stuffed.” Illustrations can be 
photographs of testimony givers, if 
possible, in an interesting pose. In 
your rough layout, use any pictures 
to indicate illustrations. Arrange- 
ments will be made to get actual 
photographs, if your ad is accepted 
for publication. Don’t make the 
blocks of type too big . . . don’t 
write the copy too long. About 150 
words is the average length of body 
text that will hold a reader’s at- 
tention. 


Layout instructions need to be 
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visualized. This is done in the open 
spread of the four-fold folder. 
The mechanics of advertisement 
building are shown from rough 
to completed advertisements. De- 
tailed instructions under each step 
follow : 


FIG. 1 

Get an old piece of wrapping 
paper or the back of a hat bag. 
Square it up and block in the first 
draft of your proposed Super-Shell 
advertisement. Spot the various 
parts you want to put into the ad, 
and get a line on how they will fit 
the space. Make your roughs any 
size that is convenient. Figure on 
an illustration or two—a caption, a 
text, and the big Super-Shell signa- 
ture. Don’t pack it too tight. 


FIG. 2 

Make a second draft. You know 
now what you want to get into the 
space, so shape it up a little better 
and outline your illustrations. Give 
the rough more definition. To indi- 
cate speech, you can use the “bal- 
loon,” or a “box,” or some treatment 
of your own. Remember, we are 
looking for new and clever ways to 
put over these wonderful Super- 
Shell testimonials in advertisements. 
If you have some special ideas, 
work them into this rough. 


FIG. 3 


Now take a good clean sheet of 
paper. Outline your ad and paste 
up the layout just the way you plan 
it. Cut out pictures from magazines 
and newspapers to indicate your 
illustrations, or sketch in the illus- 
tration as best you can. Attach an 
explanation of the “art” to your 
rough. Use cut-out blocks of type 
to indicate size and location of text. 
Key your copy “A,” “B,” “C,” etc. 
Then attach the actual wording with 
corresponding keys, to your layout. 


FIG. 4 


And if your ad is the real stuff, 
the advertising department will do 
the necessary mechanical work to 
make it ready for publication. Check 
your finished product carefully to 
see that it has a sales appeal .. . 
that it is skilfully worded . . . that 
the testimony is strong and well 
played up . that the over-all 
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appearance of the layout is attractive. 
If you are satisfied with your crea- 
tion, send it in and we'll put it 
in shape like the specimen shown 
below. 


The rough and completed illus- 
trations, it is made clear, are pre- 
sented for the purpose of showing 
layout handling only. 

“Be as original as possible” the 
salesmen are urged “but stick to 
the testimonial idea so as to con- 
form with the general campaign.” 

The imperative need of securing 
releases for use of names, photo- 
graphs and statements is stressed. 
Forms for this purpose are mailed 
with each folder. Should the sup- 
ply run out, the men are told to 
write some more after the style of 
the form enclosed. 


— 
Change on McGraw-Hill Staff 


H. W. Clarke, at present publishing 
director of Coal Age and other mining 
publications of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, will become 
associated with Dickson and Eddy, New 
York, coal, as sales promotion manager 
on October 1. 

Before becoming sales manager of 
Coal Age in 1921, he was director of 
publicity for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company. 

A. W. Fisher, formerly Detroit branch 
manager of McGraw-Hill, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the McGraw- 
Hill mining publications with headquar- 
ters at New York. 





Brewer-Weeks, New Agency 


A new advertising agency, the Brewer- 
Weeks Company, has mn formed with 
offices at 564 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, by Fred Weeks and William 
A. Brewer. Mr. Weeks for the last 
eight years has been manager of the 
San Seonten office of the Newell- 
Emmett Company. Mr. Brewer for the 
last five years has been an account execu- 
tive with the San Francisco office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Tobias Heads New Service 

Phil W. Tobias has started an adver- 
tising business under his own name with 
offices at Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He was formerly president of 
Allan N. Moore, Inc. Associated with 
him is Wilson Barrett, also formerly 
with Allan N. Moore, Inc. 








Represents “Brewery Age” 
Roy W. Thompson, former advertising 
manager of the Reading Iron Company, 


has been appointed representative of 
Brewery Age, New York, for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 
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Finally, there is the factor ever 
present in all copy writing—the 
matter of compensation. “Nat- 
urally,” the salesmen are told, “if 
you are going to write professional 
advertising copy, you expect to be 
paid for it. Fair enough.” 

There are three award classifi- 
cation groups. Each man in one 
group will earn a subscription to 
Printers’ Ink. The three ace ad- 
vertisements, if suitable, will be 
worked into the regular Super- 
Shell Campaign and will appear 
with a credit line in Western news- 
papers. In addition, their creators 
will receive $15 each. 

The next best three will have a 
choice of several working tools, 
such as a dictionary or a synonym 
book, helpful to men who prepare 
copy. 

—_ 


Additions to “Family Circle” 

The Family Circle, New York, has 
made the following additions to its ad- 
vertising staff: John H. Curtis, Western 
manager at Chicago; Donald B.. Wilson, 
New England manager at Boston; George 
P. Hopkins, Philadelphia manager, and 
Archdale J. Jones, Washington a CG 
manager. 

Mr. Curtis was formerly with Critch- 
field & Company, and sales and adver- 
tising manager of the J. N. Collins 
Candy Company, Minneapolis. Mr. Wil- 
son was formerly sales manager of Cal- 
So-Dent Company. 

Mr. Hopkins was formerly with the 
Kellogg Sales Company. Mr. Jones was 
formerly advertising manager of The 
Cunarder. 





Film Advertisers Elect 

John C. Finn has been elected pres- 
ident of the Associated Motion Picture 
Advertisers. Other officers elected were 
Rutgers Neilson, vice-president; Paul 
Benjamin, treasurer, and A rman, 
secretary. Directors elected are: Hal 
Horne, Marvin Kirsch, Paul Gulick, 
Gabriel Yorke and William Ferguson. 
Kelcey Allen was appointed trustee for 
a three-year term. 





Beer Account to 
Mitchell-Faust 


The Kingsbury Breweries Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis., Kingsbury beer, has 
appointed the Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Company, Chicago, as advertising coun- 
sel. 





Appoints St. Louis Agency 

The Riverside Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. is, cleaning and dyeing 
chemicals, has appointed Oakleigh R. 
French, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
COPY NO. 629,387 


Ist DAY—Copy No. 629,387 of the September Redbook ar- 
rives at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hosmer J. Bulkhead in time 
for Mrs. Bulkhead to start Rupert Hughes’ story “Revenge in 
Advance” before dinner. 


2np DAY— Mr. Bulkhead sees photo section “In Tune With 
Our Times” over Mrs. B’s shoulder and wants to read what’s 
under the pictures. Starts to hand Redbook back to Mrs. B. (2 
hours and 10 minutes later) and discovers she has gone to bed. 


At DAY— Mrs. B. reads Zona Gale’s “Trouble with Mother” 
and “The Lightnings of the Lord” by Irvin S. Cobb, and also 
studies this month’s Prize Bridge Hands by Culbertson. 


STH DAY— Mr. and Mrs. B. resume an ancient argument as 
to where Hosmer Jr. (age 14) should be sent to school. Mr. B. 
remembers seeing several pages of school advertising in Red- 
book. They look it up and write several different schools that 
look promising. 


61H DAY — Hosmer Jr. gets Redbook in the corner and mem- 
orizes three laughs from “The Cheering Section” in order to 
impress the girl next door. 


Stn DAY— Mr. B. reads “The Name’s Dove” by Sam Hell- 
man while waiting for Mrs. B. to finish a telephone call. 


121 DAY—Redbook mysteriously disappears. Mr. B. dis- 
covers the loss, and Mrs. B. denies guilt. “I threw away a couple 
of magazines yesterday, but they were weeklies.” 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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15tn DAY—Redbook returned by the maid, who “wouldn’t 
have kept it so long except there was a swell story in the back 
that must have been as long as a book.” (Editor’s note: There 
was, and it was.) 


16TH DAY—Mr. B. sees beer advertisement in Redbook. “I 
suppose we ought to have a case of beer in the house, Mama, 
what with the Whipples coming tomorrow. I tore out an ad for 
you—get this brand, will you?” 


24th DAY—Mr. B. reminds Mrs. B. to save Redbook because 
he hasn’t read Mignon G. Eberhart’s book-long mystery “The 
Figure in the Fog.” 


30tH DAY —October issue of Redbook arrives featuring 8 short 
stories, 3 continued novels, 6 articles, 2 special features, a com- 
plete novel (over 50,000 words)—and a 30-day life for every 


advertisement in the book.* 





*YOUR ADVERTISEMENT not only has longer life in Redbook than in 
weeklies, but you reach both women and the men whose shadows are present 
in every shopping expedition for less than you pay elsewhere to reach one 
sex alone. Sell the family and you sell all. Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 





BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 








HE Commissioner of Patents 
has ruled that Procter & Gamble 
must abandon the use of the trade- 
mark “Chipso.” It is confusing, ac- 
cording to the Commissioner, with 
the trade-mark of the J. L. Pres- 
cott Company, Chase-O. 

Procter & Gamble, however, are 
not letting this stand in the way 
of their advertising plans for 
Chipso. The Commissioner’s ruling 
is being appealed and, in the mean- 
time, Chipso advertising is appear- 
ing as usual. 

In Auburn, N. Y., for example, 
Chipso is sponsoring a snapshot 
contest. One hundred prizes are 
being offered, each of which is a 
$5 basket of groceries. 

The pictures are to be of individ- 
uals or groups. Everybody in each 
picture is supposed to wear clothes 
that have been washed in Chipso. 
Each entry is to be accompanied by 
the top of a Chipso box and a sheet 
of paper on which is written a de- 
scription of the clothes worn by 
each person in the picture. 

On this paper, also, contestants 
are asked to write the color and 


+ 


Valentine, Vice-President, 
Stearns, Hopkins 


F. P. Valentine has been elected a vice- 
president of Stearns, Hopkins & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, market analysis 
and distribution planning. He was for 
many years an executive with the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
He ieooall as chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Department of Com- 
merce in connection with the Census of 
Distribution. 


With Smith & Drum 
Floyd Maxwell, 





formerly with the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation; has 
been appointed to direct the Oregon 
operations of Smith & Drum, Inc., Pa- 
cific Coast advertising agency. He will 
=e his headquarters in the Portland 
office. 





New 5-Cent Cigar 
The J. Mazer Sons Cigar Company, 
Detroit, has just started an advertis- 
ing campaign to introduce its Cadillac 


cigar, which will retail at 5 cents. The 
campaign will be‘ directed by Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, which 
has been appointed advertising counsel 
for the company. 





Chipso and Gold Dust Photographs 


+ 


50 


kind of material and state approxi- 
mately how long they have been 
washing their clothes with Chipso. 

Winners’ cards will be given to 
100 contestants. These cards are 
to be presented to the nearest gro- 
cer, who will give out the baskets. 

A little note in an advertisement 
announcing this contest states that 
“it is not necessary for you to pur- 
chase Chipso in order to enter this 
contest. Write to Procter & Gamble 

. for a free sample.” 
* * * 


The Gold Dust Corporation is 
also after photographs from users 
of Gold Dust. 

Through small-space advertise- 
ments in newspapers this advertiser 
is offering for a limited time $2 in 
cash for each accepted photograph 
of housewives who use Gold Dust. 

These photographs, it is stated, 
are to be used for advertising pur- 
poses. They are all to be sent to 
the company’s offices at New York. 

Women are told that small snap- 
shots will do. Gold Dust does not 
ask for the top of a package or 
specify any other conditions. 


+ 


Dunk to Direct Colgate 


Premium Promotion 

Howard W. Dunk has joined the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company in 
charge of premium and institutional pro- 
motion, with headquarters in Jersey City. 
For the last two years, he has acted in 
a similar capacity for Nestlé Milk Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Mr. Dunk was formerly with 
the United Profit Sharing Corporation, of 
which he was vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


Death of W. J. Parrett 


William J. Parrett, publisher of the 
Danville, Ill., Commercial-News, died at 
Chicago last week, aged fifty-eight. He 
joined the Danville Commercial in 1898 
as a classified advertising solicitor. In 
1903 the Commercial merged with the 
Danville News and later acquired the 
Press of that city. Upon the death in 1930 
of John Higgins Harrison, who had hired 
him, Mr. Parrett succeeded to the pres- 
idency of the publishing company. 








Forms New Division 
_ The Continental Marketing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has established a new 
sales and expense control unit, which 
will be under the direction of H. D, 
Wall and P. H. Rangere. 
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How Brewers Are Fixing Their 
Advertising Appropriations 


Favorite Method Is to Spend a Definite Amount Per Case 


R. W. Crark Apvertisinc SERVICE 
AKRON 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Are there any figures available as 
to the advertising appropriations 
of breweries—new and old? 

Figures giving percentage of an- 
ticipated sales would be desirable. 

R. W. Crark. 


TELEGRAM 
Spokane, WaAsH. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please wire in detail immediately 
percentage of gross sales leading 
breweries are setting aside for ad- 
vertising. 

SYVERSON AND KELLY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


THE attitude of a great many 
brewers toward the question of 
the advertising appropriation is best 
expressed by the advertising man- 
ager of one large New Jersey brew- 
ing company who says: 

“Since we have started from 
nothing to build distribution, our 
method of determining advertising 
appropriations and media is largely 
pragmatic.” 

In its contacts with the brewers, 
Printers’ INK has found that many 
of them are still in the slightly 
dazed stage of trying to supply a 
demand which is_ considerably 
greater than their ability to pro- 
duce. The result is that some of 
them are afraid to advertise for 
fear of increasing this demand. 

While this is an excusable feel- 
ing, it is not based on very good 
common sense, if advertising his- 
tory is worth anything. As a mat- 
ter of cold business fact, it is 
probably just as essential to adver- 
tise when demand is running ahead 
of supply as it is when conditions 
are turned around. 

There is no question that many 
people are drinking beer today, 
particularly in the home, who will 


be inclined to turn toward harder 
and more potent nectars when re- 
peal becomes repeal and if it is 
possible for them to buy good hard 
“likker” at reasonable prices. Fur- 
thermore, throughout the brewing 
industry today plants are being 
added to and the potential produc- 
tion of the industry is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Therefore, it be- 
hooves many of the brewers who 
cannot today supply demand to be- 
gin working out sound advertising 
plans so that when the time comes 
when supply begins to catch up they 
will not be left out on a limb. 

Of course, a number of progres- 
sive brewers have attempted to put 
their appropriation methods on a 
sound basis. Many of them are 
investing heavily in advertising 
with comparatively slight reference 
to a percentage of sales or to the 
amount spent per case. This is the 
soundest method of setting up the 
advertising appropriation in any 
business, once a manufacturer 
has determined definitely what his 
goal is. 

More brewers who have anything 
approaching a scientific system to- 
day are not using percentage of 
sales per se but are basing their 
appropriations on a per case method. 


The Story of One 
Brewer’s Method 


Here is what one successful 
brewer is doing: 

“Of course with no experience 
behind us, there is absolutely no 
scientific way which I know of for 
a brewer to determine his advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

“When we started operations, we 
arbitrarily set the advertising bud- 
get tentatively at 50 cents per 
standard barrel of 31% gallons. 
Split down into cases, this amounts 
to just about 4 cents per case of 
beer. 

“We have been rather extensive 
advertisers to date, and perhaps 
more by chance than anything else 
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sinfluential 
; hiladelphia eee 


; success of Curtis-Martin 


ewspapers in building sales and prestige for ad- 
rtisers in Philadelphia reflects the success of 
tis-Martin policies in producing newspapers 
at best meet the individual requirements of this 
eat market and its 891,430 families—3,746,253 
ople. 


ceptance of Curtis-Martin Newspapers is seen 
the scope of their circulations—a readership 
presenting more families in more homes than 
be reached by all other Philadelphia news- 
pers combined. 


ause they provide the only complete coverage 
Philadelphia, Curtis-Martin Newspapers are 
RST IN RETAIL ADVERTISING, FIRST 

GENERAL, AUTOMOTIVE AND FI- 
ANCIAL ADVERTISING, FIRST IN 
ASSIFIED ADVERTISING — publishing 
re lineage in these classifications than all other 
iladelphia newspapers combined. 


every measure of leadership—circulation, ad- 
ising volume, reader confidence and con- 
er response—Curtis-Martin Newspapers are 
Qe, most influential selling force in the great 
LL 





ladelphia market. 





C. - DEPENDENCE SQUARE. PHILADELPHIA 


GElbe Philadelphia Inguirer 


JUNDAY BORNING 
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our actual expenditures have just 
about equalled this appropriation. 

“But the big undetermined fac- 
tor is ahead of us. What will 
happen to beer sales in the winter? 
Where will our production curve 
go to? On the basis of 50 cents a 
barrel, can we do as much adver- 
tising as will be necessary; or, to 
put it another way, will we have 
sufficient business to justify any ex- 
tensive advertising in the winter 
months ? 


Really an Appropriation 
of 5% Per Cent 


“Fifty cents a barrel—assuming 
that the average price of beer is 
$15 per barrel—looks on the sur- 
face like an appropriation of 3% 
per cent which many may consider 
too little. However, if we are fig- 
uring percentages we certainly 
should deduct the Federal and 
State taxes which, as you know, 
are $6—leaving the net income from 
a barrel of beer to the brewery at 
$9 per barrel. Looking at the $9 
and then at the 50 cents, we find 
an appropriation of 5% per cent— 
which is perhaps more like it. 

“However, until we have a year’s 
experience behind us, everything 
that we do in this regard is pretty 
much entirely guesswork.” 

Another successful brewery indi- 
cates how carefully it is analyzing 
its advertising job as follows: 

“We are doing some research in 
analyzing the particular markets in 
which our sales are consummated. 
Then a further research and study 
is made of the amount of money 
spent for advertising purposes in 
those markets in which we are 
selling. By obtaining a ratio of 
sales to our advertising expense, 
we are able to work out a system 
of control for formulating our 
budget; that is, in some instances 
we may not be spending enough to 
get resultant sales from our adver- 
tising, and in other cases, we may 
have been spending too much from 
the sales resulting therefrom. A 
study of this kind can give us a 
picture at a glance, in keeping our 
sales and advertising within a defi- 
nite appropriation. 

“Regarding the amount of mon- 
ies appropriated for advertising, it 
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is hard to determine this inasmuch 
as brewers have not had past ex- 
perience upon which to base the 
amount of money spent per barrel. 
Some breweries will spend any- 
where from 60 cents a barrel to 
$1.25 a barrel. This depends, of 
course, upon the progressiveness 
and type of brewery, and the way 
that they desire to obtain public 
attention and merchandise their 
product. Other breweries will feel 
that beer can be sold right now, 
inasmuch as there is an active de- 
mand for it, and that they need not 
spend any money for advertising. 
Usually that type of brewery feels 
that it is better to cut its prices, 
rather than enlarge its volume and 
take care of its additional expense 
through advertising. It might be 
said that the general run of brewer- 
ies will spend between 50 cents and 
$1.25 per barrel, that is an average 
between 80 cents to $1.00 per barrel 
for advertising.” 

It is gratifying that in the chaos 
that resulted from the legalizing of 
3.2 so many brewers have broken 
away from traditional methods and 
have attempted to put their adver- 
tising on a scientific basis. The 
old-fashioned brewer was probably 
one of the least scientific of adver- 
tisers that the world has ever seen. 
He had quaint ideas of what adver- 
tising consisted of. 


Benefiting by Mistakes 
of Predecessors 


The modern brewer is pretty 
conscious of the mistakes made by 
his predecessors. Many of the 
leading companies are being very 
choosy in picking outlets. Further- 
more, they are studying advertising 
appeals. A few of them have even 
gone scientific, with the result that 
the public is finding that beer con- 
tains such strange things as 
enzymes, vitamins and _ various 
other desirable and high-sounding 
scientific phenomena. 

All of this indicates that many 
brewers have geared their busi- 
nesses to modern scientific practice. 
When the industry becomes stabil- 
ized they will be able to work out 
appropriation methods according to 
the most modern practices.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Bankers Now in Deadly Earnest 
about Building Confidence 


Leading Financiers Tell Financial Advertisers Association That Time 
Has Come Squarely to Face the Issue 


| Fe NANCIAL advertising men 
have been telling bankers, for 
years, of the importance of edu- 
cating the public. The telling has 
become slightly monotonous, espe- 
cially when the banker regarded 
the advice with a merely tolerant 
nod. 

This year, however, a new tone 





Reeves Studios 
Alva G. Maxwell, newly elected 
president 


injected itself into the convention 
proceedings of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, held last 
week at New York. The banker, 
in dead earnest, told the advertis- 
ing man of the importance of 
proper public relations. Banker- 
speakers included two former 
presidents of the American Bank- 
ers Association, two executives of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers and a former. head of the 
Investment Bankers Association. 

Said Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board of the Irving Trust 
Company : 

“There is no subject more impor- 
tant to the institutions you repre- 
sent—whether commercial banks, 
savings banks, trust companies or 
investment houses than the subject 
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of public relations. And there is 
no work more vital to these in- 
stitutions than the work in which 
you are engaged. 

“Not only must a bank deserve 
confidence ; it must also possess it. 
There is the kernel of the public 
relations problem. It is neither a 
fair weather problem nor a foul 
weather problem but one that is 
with us day by day and year by 
year. In prosperity its importance 
may not be brought home to us.” 

John Puelicher, president of the 
Marshall & Illsley Bank, Milwau- 
kee, and former president of the 
A. B. A., described a new text- 
book published by the American 
Institute of Banking, the educa- 
tional division of the association. 
“The booklet was prepared,” he 
said, “with the help of members 
of the F. A. A. It is a series of 
studies designed to be of assistance 
to banks in their public relations— 
a help in setting their organization 
standards for their customer con- 
tacts.” 

Said Henry Bruere, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York 

“T am convinced that the process 
of advertising is really an educa- 
tional one and that the scourge of 
advertising is the type of advertis- 
ing that merely attempts to tickle 
the emotions or to flatter the client 
into doing something which, in the 
end, may not be wise for him to 
do. We have to learn both the art 
of persuasive presentation and fac- 
tual presentation. 


Passing of the “Not 
Guaranteed” Line 


“One of the benefits that arise 
from the new Securities Act is 
the forced omission of the line that 
the facts contained in this state- 
ment are not guaranteed but are 
presented on information supplied 
by Mr. President so-and-so.” 

“Banks,” said Guy Emerson, 
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vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, “have 
been inarticulate to their great 
misfortune. In this period of 
emergency,” he said, “your associa- 
tion has risen to the responsibilities 
of the day. 

“I believe if your group with its 
influence and ability to be articulate 
will devote itself to this subject for 
a five-year period, you can have a 
profound effect on _ correcting 
popular misconceptions of the 
banking business.” 


+ 


Changes on Staff of 


Butler Brothers 

Cecil D. Southard has been appointed 

neral manager of the Chicago house of 

utler Brothers. He was previously 
manager at St. Louis. Marvin B. Pool, 
whom Mr. Southard succeeds, will 
henceforth devote his time to corpora- 
tion matters pertaining to all Butler 
Brothers houses. 

Barclay W. Cunningham, previously 
Minneapolis manager, is the new man- 
ager at St. Louis. John A. Dieber, sales 
manager at Minneapolis, becomes man- 
ager of that house. 

Roy M. Henry, sales manager at 
Chicago, has been appointed to the addi- 
tional duties of assistant manager. 





Bamberger Appoints Bijur 

George Bijur, assistant publicity di- 
rector of R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York, has been appointed publicity direc- 
tor of L. Bamberger & Company, New- 
ark, N. J., and will serve on the admin- 
istrative board of that store. Before 
joining Macy’s, he had been publicity 
director of Bonwit Teller. Previously he 
was with Erwin, Wasey & Company as 
a copy and account executive. 





New St. Louis Business 
Ad-Craft, Inc., has been organized at 
St. Louis to specialize in the creation 
and production of advertising displays, 
ters, signs and show cards. Personnel 
includes A. J. Krusz, H. J. Loosley and 
O. J. Krallmann. 


To Advertise Aspirub 
The New London Pharmacal Corpora- 
tion, New London, Conn., Aspirub and 
yam liniment, has appointed Topping 
& Lloyd, Inc., New York, as its adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers, radio and 
sampling will be used in a new campaign. 


With Sales Service 
The Federated Sales Service, Boston, 
has appointed Charles W. Parker as 
its Northern New York, Western Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont representative. 
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Alva G. Maxwell, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
was elected president. He succeeds 
H, A. Lyon, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, I. I. Sperling, Cleve- 
land Trust Co., second vice-presi- 
dent, J. Mills Easton, Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago; third vice- 
president, Robert W. Sparks, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
treasurer, Fred W. Mathison, 
National Security Bank, Chicago. 


+ 


Insurance Advertisers 
Program Ready 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
which is to be held at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., on September 25 and 26, has been 
completed. 

ith the exception of group meetings 
on Tuesday afternoon all meetings wil! 
be joint sessions and will be attended 
by both the Life and Fire & Casualty 
groups. Arthur A. Fisk, of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company, is in 
charge of the program. 

On the first day of the convention, 
Stanley F. Withe, president, will cal! 
a meeting for the purpose of adopting 
a new constitution and electing officers 
for the coming year. 





Reburn Succeeds Rittenhouse 
with Montreal Agency 


D. L. Reburn has been appointed 
manager for Ontario for the Financial 
Advertising Company, Montreal. He suc- 
ceeds Roy V. Rittenhouse who, after 
eighteen years as Ontario manager for 
the Financial Times, Financial News 
Bureau and the agency, has resigned to 
become a partner in Rittenhouse, Ham- 
ilton & Company, security brokers. Mr. 
Reburn will make his headquarters in 
Toronto. 


Now Jickling, Dow & Lewis 


Stanley M. Lewis, for more than 
twelve years in charge of the layout and 
design department of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Inc., Detroit, and, more recently, 
head of his own studio, has joined 
Jickling and Dow, of that city. The 
name of the firm is now Jickling, Dow 
& Lewis. 








Cortis Moves Headquarters 


Frederick B. Cortis, Western manager 
of Home and Field and Town and Coun- 
try, has moved his headquarters from 
Detroit to the Palmolive Building, Chi- 
cago. The Detroit office continues as 
heretofore. 
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B® cents Magazine 


ts pleased to AuUUuUCUUCE 


the appointment of 


ALLISON R. LEININGER 


a i A verlising Ba 4 


R. LEININGER has been 

with the Butterick Com- 
pany for the past five years, 
recently serving as Eastern 
Advertising Manager of 
Delineator. Before that he 
was with the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company. Prior to 
that, he was Eastern Adver- 


tising Manager of Liberty. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


114 EAST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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etween every Publishna 


As printers, we like to think 
of ourselves as a service organ- 
ization standing between the 
publisher and his readers. The 
publisher creates—we produce 
—the reader consumes. 


Today we are printing more 
than fifty magazines, ranging 
from trade papers with cir- 
culations as little as 2500 to 
national magazines with cir- 
culations over 2,000,000. 


In the final analysis we have 
nothing to sell but a service. 


Equipped to Service Economicaln 


W. F. HAL 


CHICAGO 


ART COLOR PRINTING 
CENTRAL TYPESE 
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listnd his Readers stands a 


Ri his PRESS 


Our records with the pub- 
lishers of these magazines in- 
dicate that our service is good. 


We know magazines—and 
we are equipped to assist and 
advise publishers on mechan- 
ical problems without the 
slightest obligation. 


If you are interested in the 
service we can offer, write for 
a new, beautifully illustrated 
four-color folder showing in 
detail some of the magazines 
we are now printing. 


alling Requirement—Large or Small 


TING CO. 


NEW YORK 


.N. J., AND NEW YORK 
CTROTYPING CO. 
CAGO ROFANY, CHICAGO 














THREE BILLIONS 
Are Being Spérd ove 


INK 


Will YOU Get Your Share 
Of This Business? 


BUSINESS MEN come to Washington to ask one question: 


“How can my firm get its share of the 
three billions of public works money?” 


The answer is: 


“Double your selling effort.” 


Wise business men who want their share will sell aggres- 
sively, in all the ways they know, to all the prospective buyers 
they can reach. 


Wise business men will use the advertising pages of Nation’s 
Business in their selling, for it is read by more than a quarter 
million business men of their own influence and standing— 
men who will feel the lift of government spending before the 
general public is affected. 


Through Nation’s Business you can tell your advertising 
story to chamber of commerce executives, municipal author- 
ities, and those other leading business men in every community 
who are getting and spending federal grants and loans. 


Present advertisers are getting good results from Nation’s 
Business. You will find it profitable, too, for it alone of 
all business publications affords the penetration you must 
have to reach all the individuals who initiate, recommend 
and approve purchases. Ask your own 
advertising agency or any Nation’s The October issue of Nation's 
Busi r tative to resent a Business carries more adver 
sincss ; joprescn: P 2 tising than any fissue since 
plan for its effective use. June, 1932. 


NATIONSS BUSINESS 


* WASHINGTON x 





More Than a Quarter-Million Net Paid—A. B. C. 








E. V. THOMPSON 420 Lexington Avenue 
Director of Advertising 


New York City 
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This Sales Plan’s Key Man 
Is the Distributor 


Shifting Relationships in the Trade Lead Raybestos to Concentrate on 
the Middleman 


HIFTS in trade relationships 

are reflected in a distributors’ 
co-operative sales-promotion plan, 
developed by the Raybestos Divi- 
sion of Manhattan-Raybestos, Inc., 
and now being merchandised in 
business-paper advertising. 

Here is a promotional plan that 
is well rounded-out, a plan de- 
signed in interesting detail. But it 
is designed, not for the retailer, but 
for the distributor. And the rea- 
sons behind its design, as those 
reasons are set forth by Raybestos, 
are these: 


1. During prosperous times, ser- 
vice men stocked brake linings. They 
can’t now. They haven’t the money. 

2. Wholesalers have restricted 
credits. 

3. Modern brake designs impose 
the necessity of carrying different 
types of linings for many different 
types of cars. The average service 
man isn’t able to carry so large a 
stock. 

4. It is impossible for the service 
man to anticipate his customers’ re- 
quirements. 

5. Today, in almost every town, a 
stock of lining is made available to 
local service men and garages by 
the neighborhood wholesaler. 


In large measure, the business 
of relining brakes and refacing 
clutches—clutch-facing is another 
Raybestos product—has changed 
its custom. The service man and 
the garage have become retail out- 
lets for the sale of materials; 
and the distributor has set up a 
machine shop to which the retail 
outlets send their installation work. 

To this changed condition, Ray- 
bestos has keyed its sales-promo- 
tion plan—a plan aimed at the 
distributor and designed to enable 
him to make more money. How- 


ever, any increase in volume for 
him will depend, of course, upon 
increase in volume through his 
Hence, the distributor be- 


outlets. 
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sales-promotion 
manager—and his customers’, also. 


comes his own 

The plan is summarized and 
“sold” in a portfolio, a copy of 
which goes to every Raybestos dis- 
tributor—and when he receives his 
copy he signs a postcard form of 
receipt, and mails the receipt to 
headquarters. 

Item No. 1 in the portfolio is a 
plaque, identifying the distributor’s 
place of business as “Headquarters 
for Raybestos Products—Quality— 
Dependability.” 

Item 2 presents the thought: 
“Your Opportunity to Build a 
Profitable Business.” It outlines 
the present-day trend in the brake- 
lining business, and advances this 
argument : 


This situation offers you a remark- 
able opportunity to obtain profitable 
d and shoe relining and clutch 
refacing business. Distributors every- 
where are taking advantage of this 
opportunity. For instance, the Auto- 
mobile Equipment Co., of Detroit, 
lined more than 13,000 bands and 
shoes last year, and it was all Ray- 
bestos lining, too. 

We believe there is a splendid 
market in your territory. All you 
need to do is to develop this market 
in order to make real money. You 
will also require a well-planned mer- 
chandising campaign; and here it is. 

We supply you with merchandis- 
ing material amounting in value to 
$181. All we ask you to invest is the 
cost of postage for mailing cards. 

Will you join us in developing 
a real brake relining and clutch- 
refacing business in your territory? 


Item 3—illustrated, as in all the 
text-matter, with illustrations on 
the left-hand page—presents an in- 
ad of the promotional mate- 
rial. 
Item 4 describes a flat-rate chart 
on which is set forth such infor- 
mation as type and size of brake 
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lining and clutch facing for all 
makes of cars, prices, labor-con- 
version tables, rivet sizes, brake- 
lining troubles and their symptoms 
and remedies. One copy of the 
chart is to be hung in the whole- 
saler’s machine shop, and another 
close to his telephone—the latter 
for use when a customer telephones 
an inquiry. In addition to the 
charts for the wholesaler’s own 
use, Raybestos supplies him with 
charts, imprinted with his 
name, for his customers. 

Item 5, occupying sixteen 
pages, is a technical guide. 
It tells how to adjust 
brakes, how to install new 
linings, what to explain to 
customers so that they, 
knowing more about brake 
philosophy, will be less un- 
reasonable. In sections, the 
technical information cov- 
ers all types and kinds of 
brakes. 

Under the heading, “How 
to Use the Guide,” the 
portfolio suggests : 


When bands or shoes that 
you have relined are called 
for or delivered, your me- 
chanic selects the correct 
guide, tears a sheet from 
the pad, and hands it to 
the customer. 

The customer then has 
complete instructions for ad- 
justing the bands or shoes 
you have relined. . . . Thus 
the car-owner is satisfied. 
The service man receives no 
complaints. There is a favor- 
able reaction toward you 
and your shop, which means repeat 
business. 

The purpose of these guides is to 
increase your band and shoe busi- 
ness. Hence, their use should be 
confined entirely to those accounts 
that either bring bands and shoes 
to you, or have them delivered. 

However, there is no objection to 
giving a set of the guides to any 
roll-lot buyer. 

We do not recommend that your 
salesmen pass these guides out to 
all types of accounts. 


Item 6 discusses advertising ma- 
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terial and prize contests. The ad- 
vertising material consists of: (1) 
a single-sheet letter to the whole- 
saler’s trade, processed by Raybes- 
tos on the wholesaler’s letterhead ; 
(2) a duplex letter—four page— 
also processed on the wholesaler’s 
letterhead; (3) a series of mailing 
cards, and (4) a series of envelope 
stuffers. 

The portfolio text points out that 
the advertising “is the sort of co- 





In publication advertising, Raybestos “sells” its 
merchandising plan 


operation that creates prestige and 
profit for our distributors.” It 
urges: “Be sure to take advantage 
of the campaign. Put it to work 
making money for you.” 

Item 7 is a prestige-builder for 
Raybestos, itself. It lists makes 
of motor cars that are factory- 
equipped with the company’s prod- 
ucts. It urges the distributor to 
tell his customers that his shop 
carries a complete stock of Ray- 
bestos materials. It presents a 
mailing card designed to identify 
the distributor’s place of business 
as “Raybestos Headquarters.” 
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Item 8 presents mailing material 
for another of the company’s prod- 
ucts—fan belts. 

Item 9 offers advertising for the 
heavy-duty products for trucks— 
linings and brake blocks and clutch 
facings. 

Item 10 is a chapter on “How 
to Get Clutch Refacing Business.” 
It lists makes of cars that are 
factory- -equipped with Raybestos 
facings. It “sells” a clutch-facing 
cabinet, together with assortments 
of facings to go into it. 

Item 11 suggests plans for con- 
ducting prize contests. 

Item 12 describes a wheel-puller 
service. Before brake bands can 
be installed, wheels must be pulled 
off; and because wheels vary in 
design, they demand a variety of 
pullers. Just now, few service men 
or garages can afford to invest in 
the equipment. To its distributors, 
Raybestos suggests that they in- 
vest in the pullers and lend them 
to their customers, “with the un- 
derstanding that both wheel-puller 
and adaptor be returned to you at 
the time the bands or shoes are 
brought in for lining.” Raybestos 
sells the equipment; and, for the 
distributor’s use, supplies the fol- 
lowing accessory material: Mailing 
cards and envelope stuffers to be 
mailed to the distributor’s custom- 
ers, and shop-record blanks for the 
distributor’s own shop. 


A Sample Kit for Distributors’ 
Salesmen 


Item 13 presents the sample kit, 
for use by the distributor’s sales- 
men. “Your customers,” explains 
the portfolio text, “are mechani- 
cally minded. They are interested 
in the practical side of brake lin- 
ing. They want to see and examine 
the various types of Raybestos 
products you handle. . . . Our dis- 
tributors report that this kit is one 
of the most effective Selling aids 
they have ever seen.’ 

Item 14 outlines programs and 
purposes of co-operative meetings. 
The meetings are of three types: 
A—for distributors and wholesal- 
ers, to establish closer contact, and 
to discuss methods of selling, ad- 
vertising, and merchandising; B— 
for service men and garages, to 
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discuss brake design, the selection 
of the correct lining for every job, 
and salesmanship in the service 
field; C—for fleet operators, to 
discuss methods of reducing mile- 
age costs, and to deal with brake 
technique. 

At these meetings, company rep- 
resentatives usually put on the 
Raybestos talkie, “Breaking in on 
Brake Prosperity.” 


Terms of the Brake-Service 
Agreement 


Item 15 presents the brake-ser- 
vice agreement. By its terms each 
“officially appointed Raybestos ser- 
vice account”—the distributor’s cus- 
tomer—agrees to “use Raybestos 
brake linings for the year of 
and to maintain sufficient stock at 
all times to give satisfactory ser- 
vice.” Further, the account agrees 
to “further the sale of Raybestos 
brake lining in every possible way 
and to take advantage of the co- 
operation given by the Raybestos 
Division through the use of ser- 
vice, sales, and advertising helps 
which they furnish without charge,” 
and to “display a ‘Raybestos Brake 
Service’ sign on the outside of our 
building and to give all possible 
publicity to Ray bestos brake lining 
in our locality.” 

The portfolio text urges the dis- 
tributor to use the agreement as a 
sales expedient and for the further 
reasons that it “provides a close 
tie-up with your trade, creates per- 
manent customers and assures their 
continued patronage, supplies your 
customers free of charge with im- 
printed advertising material, stabil- 
izes your trade, and minimizes the 
possibility of the customer’s chang- 
ing to some other lining.” 

A qualified customer who signs 
the agreement gets the following: 
1 Raybestos sign, 1 Raybestos data 
book, 100 shop tags, 100 blotters, 
50 calling cards, 2 Raybestos- 
labeled caps for his mechanics, all 
the brake guides, 75 brake certifi- 
cates, and one copy each of two 
books on braking. 

The text explains: “After the 
customer signs all three copies, 
mail the agreement to Bridgeport 
for approval, One copy is returned 
to you for your files; one copy 
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will be forwarded to the customer ; 
we retain one copy. The transac- 
tion is recorded, and your customer 
is automatically placed on our mail- 
ing list, which enables us to afford 
him complete factory co-operation.” 

Text and illustration describe the 
advertising material in some detail. 

Item 16 is addressed to distribu- 
tors whose customers give away 
novelties. The Raybestos company 
is prepared to furnish them, im- 
printed with the customers’ names. 

Item 17 “sells” what is called 
the “W” contract. The portfolio 
text explains: 


In practically every small com- 
munity, someone is engaged in re- 
lining bands and shoes for service 
men and garages. 

Contract ““W” is a powerful influ- 
ence in obtaining this business, and 
is part of this co-operative mer- 
chandising plan. 

Contract “W” entitles the whole- 
sale-minded account to a preferen- 
tial discount, which, in turn, permits 


+ 


New Autopoint Executives 

New executives have been placed in 
charge of the Autopoint Company, Chi- 
cago, a subsidiary of the Bakelite Cor- 
poration, New York. C. Lansing Hays 
becomes president. 

Oscar F. Holmgren is now vice-pres- 
ident; John E. Horn, treasurer; C. N. 
Cahill, general and sales manager; Frank 
C. Deli, director of manufacturing and 
research, and Martin H. Higgins, adver- 
tising manager. 

The Autopoint Company, which at 
present manufactures three distinct pencil 
lines—Autopoint, Realite and Realpoint— 
and a fountain pen and desk pad line, 
has h Ra. under way for the merchandis- 
ing of additional new stationery products 
and a variety of advertising specialties. 





Now with Visomatic Systems 

Verneur E. Pratt, former president of 
The Sales Guild, Inc., and R. S. Evans, 
formerly with The Saturday Evening 
Post, are now with Visomatic Systems, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Pratt, former 
advertising manager of McKesson & Rob- 
bins and publisher of Drug Topics, be- 
comes vice-president of isomatic in 
charge of sales. Mr. Evans will be an 
account representative. 


Sponsors “Chandu” 

The Citrus Soap Company, San Diego, 
has contracted to sponsor “Chandu, the 
Magician” broadcasts on the Pacific 
Coast. Under the new set-up, “Chandu” 
will be heard in live broadcasts, covering 
his adventures in a dramatic sequence 
which takes him to the Spanish Main. 


+ 
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the small wholesaler to make a lib- 
eral margin of profit. 

With the aid of Contract “W” you 
can secure the band and shoe busi- 
ness in small communities through 
one channel. It simpli account- 
ing and reduces risks. The 
contract minimizes competition if 
the small wholesaler is inclined to 
handle some other brake lining. 

And you, as a Raybestos distrib- 
utor, occupy a strategic position that 
enables you to exert influence upon 
the future brake-lining business of 
the wholesaler. 

Contract “W” likewise provides 
many advantages for the small 
wholesaler. For instance: (1) it 
reduces his investment for stock, 
due to the relining service you ren- 
der; (2) it enables him to obtain 
Raybestos factory co-operation and 
merchandising assistance; (3) it 
lowers the sales resistance of his 
trade; and (4) it provides him with 
brake lining that is standard equip- 
ment adopted by America’s foremost 
manufacturers. 


— 
Radio Chain Set for Debut 


The Amalgamated Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, the new radio chain of which 
Wynn is president, will start operation 
over the air on September 25. Eight 
stations are to be piped in for full or 
part time over what will be we as 
the Atlantic network. Stations 
are WBNX, New York; WTN]J, Tren- 


ton; WPEN, Philadel hia ; WDEL, 
Wilmington; WFAS, ite Plains; 
WCBM, Baltimore and WOL, Washing- 


ton. 





Joins Campbell Soup 
in England 


William G. Abel, executive of Cock- 
field, Brown & Company, Ltd., Canadian 
advertising agency, has left for England 
where he will take up new duties as 
British manager for the Campbell Soup 
Company. 





Shamokin Papers Merge 


The Shamokin, Pa., Daily News and 
Dispatch have been consolidated and are 
now being published as one evening 
paper under the name of the Shamokin 
News-Dispatch. DeLisser, Boyd & Ter- 
hune, Inc., publishers’ representative, is 
national advertising representative. 





Zerozone to McJunkin 


The Zerozone Corporation, Chicago, 
electric refrigerators, laced its ad- 
vertising account with the McJunkin 


Advertising Company, of that city. 
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A People’s Show 


When 250,000 March and a Million Watch, NRA Is Shown as Something 


That Must Be Taken into Account 





Seems to Me.” 


ME BROUN, a matter-of-fact gentleman whom the New 
I York World-Telegram allows to print exactly what he 
thinks—and who can always detect the sham and the spurious 
with an uncanny accuracy—saw the NRA parade in New York 
last week. Here is what he wrote about it in his column, “It 


Printers’ INK thanks the World-Telegram for 
| permission to present Mr. Broun’s expression to its readers. 











By Heywood Broun 


™ a sucker for parades. 

That is a weakness, because 
marching men may seduce the 
spectator out of all reasonableness 
into an enthusiasm for wretched 
things and tragic consequences. I 
admit all that, I can be seduced. 

When bands go by and blare I 
weep copiously. It happens even 
when the procession is promoting 
something which I oppose or some 
net result concerning which I am 
positively neutral. Once in watch- 
ing Elks on parade I found myself 
all choked up. There was no good 
excuse. If there is anything con- 
cerning which I am wholly dis- 
passionate it is the Elks. I feel 
the same way about Shriners and 
Odd Fellows. I wouldn’t mind if 
my sister married one, and it would 
leave me equally cold if she didn’t. 

7 ao ~ 


This long preamble is a necessary 
preface to the statement that, in my 
opinion, New York’s NRA parade 
was the most exciting thing which 
has happened in the big city since 
the morning of the premature arm- 
istice. In between comes Lind- 
bergh’s return. 

A band played “Sail Navy Down 
the Field” and a sign announced 
that somebody's instalment furni- 
ture house. was doing its part, and 
I found myself suddenly at 52nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue crying my 
heart out. 

Naturally, I asked myself just 
what sort of a fool I might be. 
And after thinking it over I de- 
cided that what I felt was wholly 
justified. 


I am not emotional about any- 
body’s furniture no matter how 
protracted the weekly payments. 

I am aware of the fact that the 
big show must have represented a 
great deal of mean coercion in 
many shops. And yet I think the 
net result was swell. After the last 
brigade had swung by shortly be- 
fore midnight, nine of us had an 
argument. I found myself sur- 
rounded by intellectuals who said: 
“Don’t be a little more screwy than 
usual. This was the bosses’ show. 
You don’t think all those people got 
out on their own, do you? Don't 
be naive, Heywood.” 

* * * 


If it is true that the whole im- 
petus came from the top, then the 
sitting-pretty classes are greater 
fools than I took them for, which 
is a fairly large order. When 250,- 
000 people begin to march they are 
going to get somewhere. And when 
a million watch, notions vague 
but very heady begin to operate. 

Pressing economic problems are 
not solved the instant fifes and 
drums set dancing that dust which 
was John Phillip Sousa. But when 
a line forms and your shoulder 
touches that of a fellow and a com- 
rade solidarity is about to be born. 

Vhen ten, or twenty, or 200,000 
fall into step and come striding 
down the avenue, that old devil 
rugged individualism scampers back 
into his crack in the woodwork. 
Nobody could look at them as they 
came by—the butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers—without feel- 
ing “Here is power.” I think that 
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no very conscious objective was in 
the minds of the marchers, but for 
all that they could have trampled 
down walled cities and smashed a 
way through jungle tangles. 

“Sail Navy down the field, sails 
set to the sky; we'll never change 
our course, so Army you steer by.” 
Needle workers, cigars and ciga- 
rettes! All the people to take 
things into their hands and fashion 
them. Those who build towers. 
Those who build railroads. Those 
who made them run. Swinging 
down Fifth Avenue like water over 
a dam. Water seeks its own level, 
and so must those who make the 
things by which man lives. Some- 
body will have to love the common 
people because there are so many 
of them. 

I think the most exciting part of 
it all came after nightfall. These 
men and women must have waited 
for hours to fall into line. “We 
don’t know where we're going but 


+ 


Sales Executives Elect 

I. S. Randall, sales manager, Frosted 
Foods Sales Corporation, was elected 
president of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. He succeeds Allen Zoll, 
founder of the club which celebrated its 
first anniversary last week. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected first vice-president; 
H. L. Cook, sales manager, Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation, second vice-president; 
i H. Foshay, metropolitan sales manager, 

oyal PL lal gd Company, secretary. 

Bryce, Jr., secretary of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
was elected treasurer. 

Elected directors were George Small, 
Eastern manager, The Literary Digest; 
A. C. Monagle, vice-president, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; William H. Ingersoll; 
James M. Thornton and Arthur Price, 
sales promotion manager, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


With Auto Publication 

Arthur Crane has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Automobile 
Club of New York Review, New York. 
For the last fifteen years he has been 
with various newspapers in New York 
and for the last three years was with 
the New York World-Telegram. 


Joins Martin Gillet 

William S. Gordon has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager, effective 
October 1, of Martin Gillet and Com- 

ny, Baltimore, importers of House of 
ords and He-No teas. He has been 
sales manager of the Reese Press, also 
of Baltimore. 
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Some dead 


we’ re on our way.” 
spine fellow in a speakeasy or an 
ivory tower might sit and say, “It 


won’t work. It isn’t logical. The 
whole thing will be a ghastly fail- 
ure.” 

7 * . 

Any bets? It has succeeded. This 
is not a matter of figures and 
graphs and charts. Very possibly 
NRA is no more than the first 
feeble flutter. It isn’t Utopia. Not 
by a long shot. But from the north- 
west corner of 52nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue, it looked to me very 
much like Manhattan Transfer. 

Ahead are the banners and the 
bugles. And we are all marching, 
marching away. The swing of the 
rhythm has caught us up. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand march- 
ers can’t be wrong. Lay on in- 
stalment furniture! Cigars and cig- 
arettes! Lay on! And damned be 
anybody who first cries, “Hold, 
enough !” 


+ 


Alonzo Fowle Heads New 
Milwaukee Business 


Alonzo Fowle & Associates is the name 
of a new advertising business with of- 
fices at 524 N. Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee. Principals are Alonzo Fowle, 
who is also head of the Fowle Printing 
Company, Alexander M. Candee and 
Burr E. Lee. Mr. Candee was for 
twenty-two years advertising manager of 
the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company. Mr. Lee was formerly with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York. 


Appoint Twin-State Agency 


May International Corporation, New 
York, importer and distributor of wines, 
beers and liquors, has appointed the 
Twin-State Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, to direct its advertising. 
Newspapers, class magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 

Pal Products Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., polish, powders and cleansers, 
has also ee its advertising with this 
agency. Foreign language and English 
newspapers will be used in a trial cam- 
paign. 





Fosdick in Toronto 
Edward Fosdick, formerly located in 
New York and Boston, has joined the 
sales staff of Lawson- Wills, Toronto, 
advertising display artists. 


Gentry with Detroit Agency 
Henry B. Gentry has joined Brooke, 
Smith French, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, as radio director. 
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“A tisket, a tasket, 
a green and yellow basket- 


Remember? Or, when you were a kid, did you use “Eenie, 
Meenie, Miney, Mo” in tagging somebody it? 


Possibly you feel that way sometimes in picking a city to try 
copy that MUST pull in New York City. Up state or Western 
tests may or not prove right—why not try it right on the 
premises, so to speak. 


Right across the Hudson River is Hudson County, really one 
big city (Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City and some others). 
Hudson County people have New York City minds—thousands 
of them work in New York—but when they get home at night, 
they read their own home paper, the Jersey Observer—40,000 
families of them—every night—because it gives them the local 
and national news with just the right metropolitan flavor. 


IF IT PULLS IN HUDSON COUNTY 
IT WILL PULL IN NEW YORK CITY 
—and you can find out for 12c a line. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN men can give you full 
details. 


Jersey Observer 


OFFICES 
HOBOKEN-JERSEY CITY-UNION CITY 
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LEVELAND is leading the parade of business recover 

leading all other comparable cities with a 42% reta 
sales increase in August over the same period of last ye: 
No other city of a million or more has shown half of thi, 


increase. ane 
William Gray, manager of tl 


Cleveland Retail Merchants Boa 
also announced a 28% increase i 
August over July. 


“People seem to have 
money,” Gray said. “In August th 
increase in buying was noticeab 
in every store in the downtown dif The Cl 
trict. Furniture, shoes, men’s anpws 


ALLAS 


“In some stores sales increas 
over 50 per cent in August, in mo 
cases the increase was not less tha 
one-third.” 


Here are August retail sales gai 
for other cities. (Authority: F 
eral Reserve reports.) They et 
phasize the opportunity which exis 
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CLEVELAND, today, for the | 


tale of your goods. 


aa TT 


it [he Cleveland Press—an evening 
bwspaper—reaching better than 
1% of all Cleveland English-read- 


The Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, N, Y. C. 





What Are the Fifteen Best Books 
on Advertising? 


We Put the Problem of Selection Up to Our Readers 


FepERAL ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
Paterson, N. J. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I am planning to put on a course 
in advertising at the Y. M. C. A., 
Paterson, N. J., this coming fall. 

I want to exhibit a two-foot shelf 
and want to place thereon the essen- 
tial books on advertising. 

Will you please invite the sugges- 
tions of your readers as to what 
these books should be? 

A. H. Guertin, 


Vice-President. 


ELL armed with a 1933 

model tape measure our staff 
statistician and bookshelf-measurer 
made a preliminary survey of 
Printers’ INK’s own library of 
books on advertising, merchandis- 
ing and kindred subjects. After 
making the necessary calculations 
he emerged from a cloud of fig- 
ures to announce that a two-foot 
bookshelf of advertising would 
contain 15.6 books. 

The question of picking 15.6 
books from the Printers’ INK col- 
lection of more than 1,000 volumes 
presents a delicate, albeit staggering, 
task. Furthermore, the choice of 
a workable selection committee that 
could pick 15.6 books that are 
“the essential books on advertising” 
and also could make a selection 
that would meet with anything like 
unanimous approval presented an 
undertaking too difficult to be pro- 
jected. 

Therefore, we throw the prob- 
lem into the open forum and ask 
our readers to pick the fifteen best 
books on advertising. As the lists 
are received they will be printed 
and Mr. Guertin’s question will be 
answered by the keenest and most 
qualified book-selecting jury it 


would be possible to find for such 
a task. 

We present the problem to our 
readers with great confidence be- 
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cause about ten years ago they co- 
operated in grand style in the 
choice of ten books on advertising, 
to be included in the library of the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

Obviously, however, a list that 
was good in 1923 is far from 
adequate in 1933. Some books that 
were the last word then are today 
badly dated, while in the interim 
some excellent new books on ad- 
vertising have been published to 
take their place. 

This fact will become pretty 
clear to anyone who brouses about 
among Printers’ Inx’s collection 
of books, a collection that is, we 
believe, far and away the most 
complete library of advertising now 
in existence. 

For instance, when Jacob Lar- 
wood and John Camden Hotton in 
1866 wrote their book, “History oi 
Sign Boards,” it was about the last 
word. Today it might well be 
listed as an excellent example of 
advertising incunabula. So, too, 
Henry Sampson’s “History of Ad- 
vertising,” a sturdy volume pub- 
lished in London in 1875. Some of 
our lusty youngsters of advertis- 
ing, who think that they by their 
own unaided efforts have written 
the history of advertising, would 
do well to study Sampson with due 
humbleness. A lot of advertising 
history had been written even as 
long ago as 1875 


We Know Our Readers 
Will Help 


Obviously Sampson is for anti- 
quarians. So are many other books 
published on much .more recent 
dates. 

We believe, however, that our 
readers will step forward nobly to 
help Mr. Guertin in planning his 
two-foot shelf of books wholly 
modern and wholly suitable for 
the young advertising man with a 
thirst for knowledge.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 
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y ol 
last 
be MORE FEATURES 
too, 
_ 
pub- 
e of The Star-Eagle is now served by the three great wire news 
hehe services of the country—the Associated Press, the United 
—_ Press and the International News Service. No Newark 
y newspaper and no New York newspaper, publishes 
sing the daily dispatches of all of these great news-gathering 
Le associations. 

The Star-Eagle Has Now Added 
<< —Two Pages More of News Every Day 
cent —A Full Page of Pictures Every Day 
our —A New and Greater Radio Department 
Ax —A Page of Business News Every Day 
olly —A Page of Suburban News 
eS —Two Pages of Complete Wall Street and 


Other Market News Every Day 
—An Enlarged Movie and Theatre. Dept. 


(Continued on following pages) 
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FACTS REGARDING 
THE GREAT NEWARK MARKET 


Newark ranks fifth in density of population, with only New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit, having a greater concentration 
of population. 


The busiest four corners in the United States, formerly conceded 
to be at 42nd Street and Broadway, New York City, has shifted 
to Broad and Market Streets, Newark, according to latest authen- 
tic records. 


Newark has 2,404 manufacturing plants with 113,777 wage earn- 
ers, with an annual payroll of $197,239,625. Newark outranks 
all cities in diversity of manufactures. 


Newark has more retail stores per thousand population than such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, proving Newark’s entire freedom from New York City 
stores. 


Newark’s trading territory, as designated by the A. B. C., ranks 
ninth in volume of retail sales. 


In that same territory, Newark ranks seventh in volume of food 
sales. 


For the year 1932, the NEWARK STAR-EAGLE published 
more local grocery and drug store advertising than any newspaper 
in New York or Brooklyn. 


The automobile expenditure per capita in Newark ranks ahead of 
most of the important cities of the country, including such cities as 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


Less than 19,000 New York evening newspapers are sold in 
Newark proper. 


There are but 3,200 monthly commutation tickets sold to residents 
of Newark using the usual means of transportation. 
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The Star-Eagle sells more papers to residents of Newark 


than any other newspaper. 
Newark cannot be covered by one newspaper. 


Each one of the two important newspapers there 


reaches only about one-half of the Newark homes. 


Newark is one of the most economical 2 paper cities 


in America for advertisers. 


The 100,000 daily circulation of the Newark Star-Eagle 


is absolutely essential to cover the Newark market. 


Star @ Eagle 


One of the Country’s Best Evening Newspapers 


pi cme are 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 















Brewers Fight Racketeers 


Use Newspaper Advertising in Appeal to Public Opinion 


HEN the sale of 3.2 was 

made legitimate in April it 
was believed by some to sound the 
death knell of the racketeer. He, 
however, appears to have enter- 
tained no such notions. He con- 
tinues to function in his same old 
way, preying upon dealers, threat- 
ening violence and actually carry- 
ing it out whenever encountering 
resistance. 

But today’s situation has a new 
twist to it. In the speakeasy era 
the racketeer and his victim were 
both beyond the pale. Now the 
racketeer finds himself alone and 
out in the cold, while the “victim” 
has on his side the law and power- 
ful allies besides—the reputable 
brewer and his double-edged 
weapon, advertising. 

And the brewer is alive to his 
responsibilities in this war—for 
war it is. To meet the situation in 
New York, seventeen members of 
the Brewers’ Board of Trade, Inc., 
are appealing to public opinion. All 
save one of these brewers were in 
business before Prohibition. Dur- 
ing the dry years all have abided 
by the letter and spirit of the law 
without the slightest allegation of 
impropriety. Now they find a new 
scheme of merchandising has arisen 
—one with which they are unfa- 
miliar. 


Use of Violence 
Precipitates Campaign 


Consequently money has _ been 
appropriated for a campaign which 
has as its object the extirpation of 
the racketeer. The first chapter in 
this offensive was an advertisement 
that appeared in twenty-three news- 
papers in New York City and 
New Jersey on Tuesday. It was 
immediately precipitated by an in- 
cident that took place in Brooklyn 
and which was publicized in the 
press. 

“To Law-Abiding Citizens from 
Law-Abiding Brewers,” was the 
headline. Copy was to the point. 
It read, in part: 

“Racketeering methods in beer 
distribution reached their climax 





within the last few days when, ac- 
cording to the press, the proprie- 
tors of a Brooklyn beer garden 
were severely beaten for refusing 
to handle exclusively the product 
of a certain brewery. 

“Newspaper reports of the inci- 
dent indicate that the distribution 
of beer is, in some instances, in 
the hands of the lawless element 
which controlled it during the days 
of its Prohibition. 

“If it is true, as newspaper 
statements seem to confirm, that 
beer is still being distributed by 
underworld methods, it is an intol- 
erable situation, both for the pub- 
lic and for those brewers who be- 
lieve in operating in accordance 
with the law. 

“IF IT IS TRUE, IT MUST 
BE STAMPED OUT. 

“This is the concern of the pub- 
lic as well as of the brewers. 
Racketeering has asserted itself not 
only in the brewing industry but 
in many other lines as well. The 
members of the Brewers’ Board of 
Trade, Inc., standing for honest 
methods of business dealing, pro- 
pose to do all they can to see that 
racketeering, threats, or intimida- 
tion shall play no part in the brew- 
ing, distribution or sale of beer. 

“We, the undersigned, members 
of the Brewers’ Board of Trade, 
Inc.—brewers in New York City 
and its immediate vicinity—urge 
all persons who learn of the em- 
ployment of racketeering methods 
in any branch of the brewing busi- 
ness to communicate at once with 
the nearest police station and with 
the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board of New York, COrtlandt 
7-9800. In New Jersey advise the 
Beverage Tax Division in Tren- 
a TRenton 2-2131, Extension 
651.” 

Beneath were listed the names 
of the seventeen brewers who were 
sponsoring the campaign. 

Later advertisements will be run 
as occasion demands. If public 
opinion is aroused, as it is hoped, 
copy will be of a more construc- 
tive vein. 
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ORE newspaper advertise- 

ments than it has ever used 
before are one feature of what 
The Sinclair Refining Company 
describes as the most intensive ad- 
vertising campaign ever under- 
taken by the compariy. More than 
300 newspapers in 267 cities will 
be used. 

The campaign introduces the new 
Sinclair H-C gasoline and wide 
promotional effort for its Opaline 
and Pennsylvania motor oils. Its 
tamper-proof can method of sell- 
ing motor oils is being extended 
to additional marketing points. 
Where these cans are sold, H-C 
advertising and tamper-proof copy 
will be combined. 

The campaign also includes a na- 
tional radio hook-up of forty sta- 
tions, more than that used in last 
season’s broadcast series. Farm 


- 
A.N.A. on Agency Code 


The attitude of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers toward the proposed 
advertising agency code is set forth in a 
statement issued last week by Paul 
West, managing director. This reads: 

“Since the A.N.A. represents the con- 
sumers of advertising, many inquiries 
have come to it for an explanation of 
its attitude toward the proposed adver- 
tising agency code. 

“In informal discussions among some 
of the officers and individual members of 
the A.N.A., opinions expressed seemed 
to indicate that the fair trade practice 
section of the code embodied certain 
points of issue on which opinion had been 
divided for years. 

“Some of these important differences 
of opinion have been the subject of care- 
ful thought and study the past few 
months, and it is felt that a more thor- 
ough analysis should be made before 
these questions can be definitely settled.” 


Schlitz Appoints Beals 

Leslie M. Beals has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Beals was previously associated with the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Ia., Lyon and Healy, Chicago, 
and more recently with Gimbel Brothers, 
Pittsburgh, in executive advertising and 
promotional capacities. 


Beuick with RKO 
Marshall Beuick has joined the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum advertising department, 
New York. He was formerly with the 
United States Advertising Corporation. 


Sinclair’s Largest Campaign 


and industrial papers are also be- 
ing used and dealers are tying in 
with the campaign through their 
use of banners, pump hangers, 
folders and direct mail being made 
available to them. 

Because of the interest created 
in the company’s dinosaur exhibit 
at the Century of Progress, this 
will be used as a background for 
the advertising. Newspaper copy 
will include full pages in color, , 
800-line and small cartoon adver- 
tisements. Ninety-five newspapers 
will carry the color schedule. 

The company also is initiating 
a sixty-day drive for new business. 
Every reseller is being asked to 
make at least three personal calls 
a day on motorists in his neigh- 
borhood to invite them to stop at 
his station and try his service and 
the new H-C gasoline. 


+ 
Newspaper Circulation Stays 
at Higher Price 


That increased subscription rates do 
not necessarily pull down circulation fig- 
ures to any material degree is proved by 
the experiences of the Newark Star-Eagle 
and the Newark News. These two news- 
papers, which had been selling at 2 cents, 
went up to 3 cents on September 5, and 
the circulation of each remains at practi- 
cally the previous figure. The addition 
of new departments had its effect in 
holding the subscribers. 


Z. C. Barnes Joins Mathes 


Z. C. Barnes has been appointed 
director of outdoor advertising for J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. He was formerly with the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company. He 
spent nine years with that concern as 
financial account executive, resigning 
two years ago to become account execu- 
tive with Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
Prior to entering the outdoor field, 
r. Barnes was assistant advertising 
manager of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Braumeister Adds to Staff 

. T. Richards, former purchasing 
agent for RKO-Pathé, has joined the 
Braumeister Advertising Company, New 
York, as vice-president and general man- 





ager. : 
Foster B. Liming has been appointed 
art director. 


Death of A. W. Lunney 
Arthur W. Lunney, who had long been 
active in advertising work in Buffalo, 
died at that city last week, aged fifty-one. 
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esirved 
womanhood 


Giga a career take the place of love in a woman’s 
life? An intelligent, successful business woman 
discusses this problem in a frankly written article in 
the October issue of Physical Culture, The Personal 
Problem Magazine. The title of the article is “My 
Starved Womanhood,” and touches in many ways the 
lives of thousands and thousands of women in busi- 
ness today. You probably know of several similar 
cases among your own business acquaintances. 


How the author of this particular article arrived at 
a wise solution makes an illuminating and helpful 
article. An article packed with advice that should 
prove beneficial to thousands of other women in simi- 
lar predicaments. From the hundreds and hundreds 
of letters received from time to time by the Editors 
of Physical Culture, there is evidence aplenty that 
“My Starved Womanhood” will certainly aid many 
to solve a kindred personal problem. 


It is because of these letters received by Physical 
Culture Editors asking their authoritative advice upon 
such similar problems that they were prompted to 
print this actual experience story. It is and has always 
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been part and parcel of their editorial service that 
more than a quarter of a million readers of Physical 

















Culture Magazine be given authentic and helpful 
advice in their daily business and social problems. 


In fact, these loyal readers rely upon these helpful 
personal problem features to such an extent that 
Physical Culture is being hailed nationally as the 
“Personal Problem Magazine.” Its reputation is 
apparently being widely heralded through what you 
ad-men call “word of mouth advertising.” Circulation 
is up. During July, newsstand sales increased some 
25%; August was 27% better, while September re- 
ports are very, very favorable to date. 


Any magazine that shows such splendid gains in 
these times surely must have an editorial program 
that is clicking. Clicking in a big way, too. Certainly, 
Physical Culture Magazine has real reader-interest 
and a growing, alert audience. A responsive audience 
of more than a quarter of a million families which no 
wide-awake ad-man can afford to pass up. 


5 lower 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE, THE PERSONAL PROBLEM MAGAZINE 








How Detachable Copy Helps Meet 
Changing Conditions 


This Advertiser Builds New Advertisements Out of Used Materials 


HOSE commentators who con- 
tend that an advertising head- 

line ought to constitute a complete 
advertising message may find a 
modern instance in this year’s pub- 
lication advertising of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Here is advertising that has un- 
dergone the test of copyectomy. 

Here is a campaign in which 
advertisements, after they were 
published, were subjected to opera- 
tions in which their copy was re- 
moved. Then, with headlines and 
copy juxtaposed, the advertise- 
ments were published again. And 
in one instance, by way of variety, 
the procedure was reversed. 

Spreading in a transcontinental 
coverage from British Columbia to 
Prince Edward Island, the Great- 
West’s newspaper program, aug- 
mented by advertising in financial 
publications, was designed this year 
to capitalize current conditions. 

As the management explained in 
literature that went out to agents 
to outline the purposes behind the 
advertising— 


Hard times have brought about a 
condition whereby the average man 
is mainly concerned in making his 
dollar go farther than ever before. 
How to obtain a bargain, or what 
appears to be a bargain, is the 
dominant thought in the consumer’s 
mind. 

The conditions of the last three 
years have also turned men’s minds 
to life insurance as an investment. 
They have caused men to think 
and plan more carefully for their 
future... . 

To gear the Great-West Life ad- 
vertising to the current situation, 
the campaign this year takes on 
more of the atmosphere of invest- 
ment advertising. It emphasizes the 
fact that life insurance is money— 
money that can be bought for the 
protection of one’s family and for 
one’s old age. 





The schedule is being set only far 
enough in advance to cover three 
months. By this system, the adver- 
tising can easily be adjusted to 
meet changing conditions. It insures 
a frequent review of advertising 
operations. 


It was the three-month campaign 
of April, May and June that pro- 
vided the basis for the company’s 
experiment in copy-excision. For 
that quarter, for its own adver- 
tising and for the fifty-fifty, co- 
operative advertising with which 
some of the agents reinforce their 
sales efforts locally, the company 
prepared a series of twelve adver- 
tisements. 

Headquarters pointed out to the 
agents: 


The advertisements are attractive, 
and the artwork and layout are new 
and distinctive. Certain physical 
characteristics have been maintained 
throughout the series to establish a 
continuity of favorable impressions. 
The headings are arresting, designed 
to catch the reader’s attention and 
lead him into the copy, which pre- 
sents a strong sales talk. Coupons 
are again included, and they are 
well set out to attract the eye. ... 

Every advertisement accomplishes 
the building of a certain amount of 
prestige and insurance acceptance, 
apart altogether from the story it 
carries about any particular type of 
policy. They create a real interest 
in the mind of your prospect and 
pave the way for you by build- 
ing friendliness and interest in the 
Great-West Life... . 

The advertisements will be seen 
and read. Use them in your can- 
vass—use them in your letters—use 
them in any manner you please— 
but use them. They will help you 
increase your sales in 1933. 


The first advertisement of the 
quarter’s series bore the headline: 
“Now you can BUY MONEY 
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at surprisingly low prices.” 
Its copy, striking a keynote for 
the series, read in part as follows: 


Perhaps it never has occurred to 
you that you can buy money. 

You can—for the most important 
purpose in the world—that your 
wife and children will always have 
enough to support them in comfort. 

Right now, you can buy 
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and undertook to attain it by re- 
peating advertisements that already 
had appeared—but repeating them 
with changes. 

Said explanatory literature that 
went to the agents: 


There is a definite advertising 
value to judicious repetition. Reader 
response is stimulated by reader rec- 





money — protection—at sur- 
prisingly small cost. The 
new Great-West Life “Dou- 
ble Protection” policy will 
pay twice the amount of 
insurance for just a little 
more than the regular cost 
of ordinary life insurance, 
should death occur before 
the age of 60 or 65.... 

Never before have you 
been able to buy so much 
money for your family’s 
protection at such remark- 
ably low rates. Send for 
particulars of this unusual 
policy, today. 


For the weeks of April 
10 and 17, the Great-West 
copy tied itself to Life In- 
surance Week. It asked the 
question: Is the next big 
change in life insurance to 
be recognition of the fact 
that insurance can do more 
for men than cover the 
cost of their funerals? 

Thenceforward, headline 
and copy pounded on the 
theme of investment. 

Typical headlines were 
these: 





Depression or no depres- 
sion, this man retires in 
comfort this year. 

We will guarantee you a 
salary of $50 a week as 
long as you live after you reach 55, 
60 or 65. 

Get $10,000 back of you now. Pay 
later. 

The shadow of a wage-slave doesn’t 
worry him. 


The final advertisement in the 
quarter’s series appeared in the 
week of June 26. 

For the third quarter of the year, 
the management sought continuity, 
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ognition of an interest-compelling ad- 
vertisement. The headings of the ad- 
vertisements in the attractive series 
prepared for the second quarter of 
1933 were designed to challenge 
the readers’ curiosity. They were 
brief, timely, and thoughtful—com- 
plete statements in themselves. 
During the months of July and 
August, these headings will be re- 
peated in the form of complete 
advertisements.- We believe the 
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at surprisingly low prices 





The Great-West Life Assurance Company 
Winnipeg 
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The condensation 


“curiosity factor” in the headings 
will become even more potent when 
presented in this fashion and open 
the way to the agents’ presentation 
of the full story that lies behind the 
advertisement. 

In September, we shall try repeti- 
tion from a different angle. The 
“best-pulling” advertisements from 
last year’s series and from the first 
quarter of 1933 will be run in full 
size. 


The condensed advertisements, 
carrying coupons topped by head- 
lines repeated from the preceding 
quarter, ran in nine insertions. 

Although each now took on the 
tone of teaser copy, each advertise- 
ment was a complete message. 

The first one repeated the head- 
line: “Now you can buy money at 
surprisingly low prices.” 

he second: “Depression or no 
depression, this man retires in 
comfort this year.” 

The third: “Get $10,000 back of 
you now. Pay later.” 

And, successively : 


How to put yourself ahead 10 
years. 

The shadow of the wage-slave 
doesn’t worry him. 

Let us put you on our payroll 
in 1963. 

Buy yourself a salary now to he 
paid in your later years, 





He found a way to get a second 
income out of his present salary. 

The stock market never offered 
such a good proposition—a $10,000 
security for 37 cents a day. 


The September program calls 
for three advertisements, the first 
of which represents reversal of 
process. It started with the head- 
line, “Buy yourself a salary now, 
to be paid in later years,” which 
ran as a complete message during 
the weeks of August 7, 14 and 24. 
For its September appearance, the 
headline has been expanded with 
copy, whose theme is this: 


Retire at 60! Travel perhaps! 
Get a little place in the country! 
Go fishing! Live quietly with your 
books. Do the things you have al- 
ways dreamed of, with a salary 
cheque coming in regularly every 
month. 

You can arrange for just such 
a care-free future—now—by means 
of a Great-West Retirement An- 
nuity. . . 


The second September advertise- 
ment is to be a re-run of the cham- 
pion coupon puller of 1932. 

The illustration presents a close- 
up of the face of a child. In the 
background are a man and a 
woman, 


The headline reads: “Is their 
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happiness worth 51 cents a day to 
you ?” 

The copy, in part, reads as fol- 
lows: 


Just try to figure out what would 
happen to them if they were sud- 
denly deprived of your support. 
How long could they stave off ac- 
tual want? Can you afford to take 
chances with their future when you 
can positively guarantee their safety 
for as little as 51 cents a day? If 
you are under 35 years of age it 
will cost even less, for 51 cents 
a day is the rate a man of 35 
would pay on a $10,000 Great-West 
Minimum Cost Policy—the cheapest 
form of permanent life insurance 
you can buy. 


Still specific, the copy went on to 
list the premium rates per $1,000 
of insurance from ages twenty-five 
to fifty. 

The third September advertise- 
ment is to be a re-run of the best- 
pulling advertisement of the first 
quarter of 1933. 


+ 
Gardner Adds to Staft 


Roland Martini has joined the Gardner 
Advertising Company as head of its radio 
department, with headquarters in the 
New York office where radio programs 
will be prepared for all Gardner offices. 

Two new programs—Tom Mix and 
Madame Sylvia—produced by the Gard- 
ner agency, go cn the air on a national 
hook-up beginning the week of Sep- 
tember 25. 

Another addition to the Gardner agency 
staff is James E. Bryan, for many years 
with the textile industry as a sales and 
merchandising executive. He will be a 
member of the new business department 
of the New York office of the agency. 


T ° 
New Account to Rankin 
The Trans-Europa Corporation, New 

York, of which C. F. Bertelli is pres- 

ident, has appointed the Wm. H. Rankin 

Company, advertising agency, to direct 

its advertising account. The Trans- 

Europa company has been appointed 

United States distributor for a number of 

European distillers and vineyards. Maga- 

zine, newspaper and outdoor advertising 

will be used following Repeal. 


Schiller Rejoins Macfadden 

John F. Schiller has rejoined the New 
York office of the Macfadden Publica- 
tions. He will represent Radio Mirror. 
He was formerly with the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the sales staff of True 
Romances. For the past six years he has 


been located on the Pacific Coast. 
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The illustration is a picture of a 
hand, holding a check. 

The headline asks: “Can you 
save $17.35 a month?” The first 
paragraph of the copy explains: 
“This will bring you at age 60 an 
income of $80 a month guaranteed 
for life, or $11,000 cash.” (The 
figures, as an asterisked note ex- 
plains, are based on a present age 
of 30.) 

“Look forward,” the copy goes 
on, “with assurance to pleasant 
years of retirement, free from 
financial dependence and business 
cares. Today you can purchase on 
a monthly payment basis a Great- 
West Life Retirement Annuity 
that will pay you a guaranteed 


monthly income starting at any 
age you choose between 50 and 
70. ” 


This year the Great-West is 
merchandising its advertising to its 
agents by means of handy-sized 
booklets in which the advertise- 
ments, in miniature, are repro- 
duced. Many of the agents use the 
booklets as portfolio material. 


+ 
Kimball Joins Martin Cantine 


Norman Kimball has 
special Eastern representative of the 
Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, 
N. Y., coated book papers. He formerly 
was, for eleven years, associated with the 
American-La France & Foamite Corpora- 
tion, of which he was assistant vice- 
president in charge of sales. Later, he 
became vice-president of Coggeshall- 
Sherwood, Inc., where he was largely 
responsible for the publishing of ‘The 
Book of Cantine’s Coated Papers and Ad- 
vertising Information.” 


been ap>ointed 


Program for A.B.C. Meeting 

Plans for the activities of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations during the next 
twelve months will be discussed at the 
annual convention, which will he held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 19 
and 20. A general session on the morn- 
ing of October 19 will be devoted to 
hearing the president’s report, addresses 
and discussion. Divisional meetings will 
be held in the afternoon, followed hy two 
general sessions on October 20. 


> ° . 
, New Publication 

A new financial weekly, Securities, will 
be published at New York by William J. 
Healy, formerly vice-president of the 
Guenther Publishing Corvoration. pub- 
lisher of Financial World. Thomas F. 
Blissert, formerly advertising manager of 
the Magazine of Wall Street. is business 
man: of Securities. Offices are at 
130 Beaver Street. 


“Securities’ 















When Writing Dealers about 
New Price Rises 


It Is Important to Do Some Selling in Order to Help Retailers Move 
More Expensive Goods 


By Don Gridley 


NE of the immediate effects 

of the Recovery Act has been 
an almost immediate and often 
violent shaking up of the price 
structure in many industries. Prices 
are on the way up whether dealers 
and consumers like it or not. 

The problem put up to the man- 
ufacturer is rather delicate. 
Whereas everyone understands the 
reasons for price rises and seems 
to be more or less willing to accept 
the inevitable, it is still highly im- 
portant that in handling this price 
situation the manufacturer do 
everything he can not to disturb 
present relations or to cut down 
dealer buying. 

Every retailer in the country is 
getting letters these days from 
manufacturers. Many of these let- 
ters are merely blunt announce- 
ments of price rises written with 
a take-it-or-leave-it attitude. Others 
show a desire on the part of the 
manufacturer to make the best of 
the present situation and if possi- 
ble to encourage dealers to buy for 
hoped-for increased business. 

There are several types of price 
letters being written. The first 
type is from the company which is 
urging the dealer to get in before 
prices are forced too high. 

An excellent example of this 
type of letter is signed by C. A. 
Lund, president, Northland Ski 
Manufacturing Company. It fol- 
lows : 


BUY NOW AND BUY RIGHT!! 

In line with the provisions of the 
N.LR.A. our Industry is drafting its 
Code and will no doubt be operat- 
ing under it before the end of the 
month. 

Increased cost of materials and 
higher wages means increased cost 
of production. Our present prices 
must be advanced within a short 
time and we want to give you this 


last opportunity to cover yourself on 
your requirements in our line for 
the coming season on the basis of 
the price list enclosed herewith. 

WE URGE YOU TO ACT AT 
ONCE, HOWEVER, AS THIS LIST 
IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITH- 
OUT NOTICE. 

We look forward to a big season 
in winter sports g Shorter 
working hours will mean more time 
for recreation. More people at work 
will mean greater purchasing power. 
The old confidence is coming back 
and we are at the beginning of a 
new era of Prosperity. 

Snow conditions have, for the past 
few years, been unfavorable in 
most localities, but we feel that we 
are now due for a normal season 
and that will mean a greater de- 
mand than ever for NORTHLAND 
products. 

Check up on your needs in skis, 
hockey sticks, toboggans, snow 
shoes and accessories. Get the order 
in to us by return mail. Buy at 
the old prices and be ready to profit 
thereby when the first snow falls. 


The most interesting feature of 
this letter is that, unlike so many 
communications being received by 
retailers, it doesn’t assume that 
the possibility of getting in be- 
fore price rises is the only sales 
argument. 

Note how Mr. Lund takes the 
latter part of his letter to empha- 
size the opportunities for increased 
sales of his products when the 
winter season begins. 

Most manufacturers, however, 
are soon going to be faced with 
the fact that the price increase has 
arrived. In fact the dealers are 
already getting some letters of this 
type. 

The following letter, signed by 
L. F. Collister, general manager, 
trade sales, The Sherwin-Williams 
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Company, is much above the aver- 
ige: 


Owing to continued increase in 
ithe cost of bristle, we find it neces- 
sary to advance the price of S-W 
brushes, effective August 10. A new 
price list is enclosed. 

This price advance is approxi- 
mately 11%, but our new list prices 
are actually lower than present price 
list No. 3, due to our having 
changed the trade discount from 
50% to 334% at the request of 
many dealers. 

Our new list prices per dozen 
carry a mark-up of 50% over net 
dealers’ prices, which is considered 
by most dealers a normal mark-up 
on brushes. This new list, there- 
fore, may be used to quickly and 
conveniently establish resale prices. 

Merchants selling the S-W line of 
brushes will be in a most advan- 
tageous position to increase their 
sales on brushes this Fall and at 
substantial profits. Added to our 
line is the new S-W Paint Head- 
quarters Brush, a popular-priced 
mechanic’s tool, featured in both a 
paint brush and a varnish brush, 
which represents unusual value. 

Then there will be two most at- 
tractive counter displays. Colorful 
and compact, they show off the 
brushes equipped with multi-colored 
lacquer handles in a striking man- 
ner. One or more of these promi- 
nently displayed on your counter 
will surely increase your brush sales. 

S-W brushes are priced right. 
S-W dealers will have an advantage 
over other brush dealers, with a 
complete yet compact line, improved 
throughout and supplemented with 
fast-selling leaders and counter dis- 
plays. 

Our 1933-1934 brush proposition 
will be in the hands of our repre- 
sentatives early in August and we 
are giving you this advance tip to 
wait until you see our line and 
our proposition before making any 
—_ commitments this Summer or 
Fall. 


In this letter the company is fol- 
lowing the sound policy of point- 
ing out to dealers that although 
prices have gone up the dealer will 
still get an excellent mark-up and 
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that the company is giving him 
excellent merchandising help for 
use in his store. 

For manufacturers who do not 
believe in the spectacular, this let- 
ter may serve as an excellent 
model. 

An interesting letter from 
Walter S. Rowe, merchandising 
manager, The Estate Stove Com- 
pany, is written after a price in- 
crease but shows the dealer how 
he can capitalize the merchandise 
he bought before prices went up: 


Recent developments in the NRA 
program point out the importance 
of starting active selling of heaters 
THIS MONTH. The time has come, 
says General Johnson, for consumers 
to do their part in the recovery pro- 
gram, and a tremendous amount of 
publicity from Washington will pro- 
mote retail buying during August. 

As Arthur Brisbane puts it, “En- 
terprising merchants know well what 
a change has come over the gen- 
eral situation, and those, who in 
August, 1932, made little effort to 
stimulate August buying will take 
an opposite stand this year.” 

Here, briefly, is our suggestion to 
you: 

Because you purchased Heatrolas 
before the price advance, we believe 
it would be good business for you 
to offer, until August 26th only, as 
many Heatrolas at the old resale 
prices as you purchased at old 
wholesale prices. (You understand, 
of course, that wholesale prices went 
up July 8th). Advertising “YOUR 
LAST OPPORTUNITY TO SE- 
CURE A GENUINE HEATROLA 
AT THE OLD LOW PRICE” will 
have a tremendous appeal. 

So that you may go right ahead, 
we are sending, under separate 
cover, mats of several suggested ads. 
Proofs are enclosed with this letter. 
We are also sending, under separate 
cover, a set of price tags, showing 
the new cash resale prices, which 
should be attached to the heaters 
on your floor. When you QUOTE 
THE OLD PRICES to your cus- 
tomers, these tags, SHOWING THE 
NEW PRICES, will emphasize the 
important savings which can be 
made by buying NOW. 

A copy of our new Heatrola cata- 
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logue and price list are also going 
to you today, in the same package 
with the other materials. You're 
all set now to sell a lot of heaters 
before your competitors even get 
started. 

P.S.—Heatrola sales have so far 
exceeded estimates that we are con- 
siderably behind in filling orders, 
working three shifts in an effort to 
catch up. If your heaters have not 
reached you, we suggest that you 
start retail activity by using the 
new catalogue in connection with 
such samples as you have on hand. 


A few manufacturers have been 
fortunate enough to be able to hold 
prices down. The Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Company has capitalized 
on this circumstance in a pardon- 
ably jubilant letter as follows: 


Welcome News. 

Re: Prices, Greater Values, Etc. 

Bissell Sweepers have shown a 
constant improvement in sales since 
the first of the year—greater than 
business in general. This is proof 
that people want Bissell sweepers, 
that a good sweeper having public 
approval will sell readily at a fair 
price, that price alone is not all, 
that the many improvements and re- 
styling of the line have enhanced de- 
mand and that our own continuous, 
virile advertising and sales helps 
make it easy for you to sell them. 

Now for the five months ahead— 

1. There will be no advance in 
our prices until at least October Ist 
and we hope for the remainder of 
the year, notwithstanding the now 
very substantial increase in costs. 
We are depending upon and expect 
a sufficient increase in sales to war- 
rant this step. You can help by 
pushing Bissell sweepers—at an as- 
sured good profit to yourself. Let 
us emphasize that Bissell sweepers 
have been greatly improved instead 
of debased; that there is no “morn- 
ing after” headache; nothing to re- 
build. We are ready to go ahead 
with the new tide and “new deal” 

+ 
Piggly Wiggly Appoints 

R. G. Clark, assistant to the president 
of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has been made vice- 
president of the Piggly Wiggly Corpora- 
tion. 
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with a product that has maintained 
its stability and full profit for the 
retailer. 

2. Now, chromeplate fittings on 
the “Grand Rapids” in place of 
black offers a greatly increased 
value that will stimulate the sale of 
this popular sweeper—it adds eye- 
appeal to basic merit. 

3. The “Silver Streak” is now of- 
fered to the trade as a real style 
success in carpet sweepers—its own 
salability and its power to pep up 
sales of the whole line, in conjunc- 
tion with proper display of the 
goods, has been proved by the 
Country’s leading stores during the 
past few months. 

4. A new window or interior dis- 
play unit is available to help in a 
fresh presentment of the Bissell 
sweeper. 

5. “Cyco” Ball Bearings have 
been added to the smart, low-priced 
“Utility,” making it an even better 
regular or sale item. 

Illustrations and further details 
on the following pages. 

Use the order blank—get started 
now on the up-swing. 


A single price announcement 
should not be the end of a com- 
pany’s efforts. There are indica- 
tions now that in spite of all the 
efforts being made by the Govern- 
ment and other agencies to put 
the public in a buying frame of 
mind, there is likely to be a minor 
buyers’ strike as soon as all price 
increases go into effect. This will 
be due, of course, partly to the 
fact that advertisers have been so 
vigorous in urging consumers to 
buy liberally before prices went up. 

Therefore, it is essential for 
manufacturers to keep after deal- 
ers continually to put full adver- 
tising and merchandising pressure 
behind the things they carry in 
their stores. Therefore, the next 
step after the original price an- 
nouncement is a definite campaign 
designed to get dealers to sell more 
merchandise. 

+ 
Swift Advances P. C. Smith 


Paul C. Smith has been elected vice- 
president of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
in charge of a number of buying depart- 
ments. He has been with the company 
tor twenty years. 
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Chain-Store Sales for August 





August August % 8 Months 8 Months % 

Compaay 1983 1932 Chge. 1933 1932 Chge. 
Gt. At. & Pac. (a)$76,004,958 $79,323,824 —4.18 $416,514,720 $463,364,366 —10.1 
*Sears, Roebuck (b) 22,584,264 19,145,291 +18.0 150,754,786 162,983,072 — 7.5 
F. W. Woolworth.. 20,356,705 18,243,735 +11.5 148,843,614 154,638,072 —3.7 
Safeway Stores (c) 17,128,164 16,820,500 + 1.8 148,801,310 160,502,575 — 7.2 
*Montg. Ward (d) 15,657,274 12,988,264 +20.5 97,439,640 95,990,710 + 1.5 
J. C. Penney ..... 14,203,842 10,747,070 +32.1 98,791,364 91,479,072 + 8.0 
S. S. Kresge .... 9,920,932 8,804,746 +12.6 74,053,822 76,592,777 — 3.3 
First National (e). 8,118,503 8,041,563 + 0.9 42,464,118 41,629,752 + 2.0 
W, FT. Spemt. <.2 5,751,538 5,054,615 +13.8 44,753,874 42,986,878 + 4.1 
S. H. Kress ..... 5,416,829 4,861,610 +11.4 36,815,783 38,530,094 — 4.5 
National Tea (f).. 4,474,519 4,677,733 — 4.3 43,337,897 46,180,016 — 6.1 
Walgreen ....... 4,216,883 3,663,055 +15.1 29,801,019 30,950,528 — 3.7 
J. J. Newberry Co. 2,847,362 2,548,354 +11.7 20,108,974 19,401,376 + 3.6 
H. C. Bohack (g).. 2,757,200 2,956,155 — 6.7 17,591,814 19,498,851 — 9.7 
Grand Union (h). 2,281,296 2,277,182 + 0.1 18,308,767 20,450,443 —10.4 
G. C. Murphy .... 1,803,139 1,361,401 +32.4 12,372,105 11,040,880 +12.0 
Melville Shoe (i).. 1,500,476 1,096,107 +36.8 13,046,012 14,113,580 — 7.5 
Interstate Dept. 1,394,011 1,147,966 +21.4 9,378,799 10,323,659 — 9.1 
Neisner Bros. 1,148,300 1,025,981 +11.9 8,804,485 9,069,908 — 2.9 
Lane Bryant .... 920,244 723,625 +27.2 7,320,298 7,847,638 — 6.7 
Jewel Tea (j) 730,839 755,629 — 3.3 6,044,134 6,820,116 —11.4 
Schiff Company 667,705 600,438 +11.2 5,629,854 5,653,749 — 0.4 
Exchange Buffet 262,217 335,243 —21.7 1,091,834 1,360,382 —19.7 
M. H. Fishman 247,642 215,462 + 4.9 1,516,375 1,526,016 — 0.6 

*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 

(a)—5 wks. and 27 wks. ended Sept. 2. (f)—4 wks. and 36 wks. ended Sept. 9. 


(b)—4 wks. and 32 wks. ended Sept. 10. 
(c)—4 wks. and 36 wks. ended Sept. 9. 
(d)—For August and 7 months. 

(e)—4 wks. and 21 wks. ended Aug. 26. 


Safeway 
J. C. Penney 
National Tea 
S. S. Kresge 
Melville Shoe 


Jewel Tea 


(g)—5 
(h)—4 


wks. and 31 wks. to Sept. 2. 
wks. and 35 wks. to Sept. 
(i)—4 wks. and 36 wks. to Sept. 


Number of Stores in Operation 
Enp or AuGust 


2 
2 
2. 


(j)—4 wks. and 32 wks. ended Aug. 12. 


Enp oF AuGust 


1932 1933 

3,406 Ca 468 

1,472 Ss WN w even wceda 231 

1,317 are 179 

719 Neisner Bros. ....... 79 

482 Exchange Buffet ...... 32 

$d@0asb C6e enenen 1352 routes and 84 stores (1933) 
1334 = - * (1932) 


1 


932 
469 
227 
173 
79 
35 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that August sales, expressed 
in tons, were estimated as 458,606 this year, compared with 490,530 in August, 1932. 
This is a decrease in quantity of merchandise sold of 31,924 tons, or 6.50 per cent. 
Average weekly sales in August were $15,200,992, compared with $15,864,765 in 
1932, a decrease of $663,773. Average weekly tonnage sales were 91,721, compared 
with 98,106 in August, 1932, a decrease of 6,385 tons. 


J. C. Penney reports that this is the fifth consecutive month it has shown steady 


sales increases. 


The gain over the corresponding month of last year was 1.87 per 


cent in April; 14.13 per cent in May; 21.56 per cent in June; 18.44 per cent in July; 
and 32.16 per cent for August. This August report shows the largest percentage of 
increase since December, 1927. 
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Volume! Tonnage! 
Commands General Johnson 


PRINTERS’ INK 








Does the General’s talk last week before the 
New York Merchants’ Association indicate 
a trend in Government thinking? 


“High profits on each sale with fewer sales 
—or very small profits counting on low 
price to bring volume. Let me say the 
choice does not exist. The President has 
asked you to count on volume rather than 
profit per sale.” 


Government is all set to police codes pre- 
venting ruinously low prices. Is it such an 
imaginative stretch that Government might 
police high prices—high profits—too? 


Many firms well might fear such a turn. 
But not the Merchandisingly Alert, the 
PRINTERS’ INK audience. Long since, with- 
out compulsion or threat, they learned the 
economic soundness of giving the consumer 
the best possible value for his dollar and 
then telling him about it and getting it be- 
fore him, that he may take the advantage. 


That in essence is modern merchandising 
and advertising—a philosophy induced into 
American business more diligently and 
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consistently, during these 45 years past, by 
the Printers’ INK Publications than by 
any other one influence. 


No other publishing objective stands higher 
in purpose, in interest or in achievement 
than this—so splendidly responded to by 
the Merchandisingly Alert. 


Standing in testimony are Campbell Soup, 
Welch Grape Juice, Chevrolet and Buick, 
Knox Gelatine, Kellogg, Ivory Soap, Bon 
Ami, and many others. It is not coinci- 
dence that throughout important leaders in 
such concerns are found subscribers and 
readers of Printers’ INK—WEEKLY and 
MONTHLY. 


Even Government regulation tends to make 
the Merchandisingly Alert—the PrinTERs’ 
INK audience—more and more surely the 
leaders of business recovery. In the adver- 
tising pages that reach this audience each 
week and month is a good place to be with 
your message—particularly if you have 
anything pertaining to their greatest in- 
terest—merchandising and advertising. 

















Better Business Bureaus to Affiliate 
with Advertising Federation 


Annual Conference Also Advances Use of P. I. Statute in Dealing with 
NRA Violations 


T its annual convention in 
Washington, last week, the 
Affiliated Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., voted unanimously and enthu- 
siastically to accept an invitation to 
become a member of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. This 
action taken at the closing session 
followed the invitation extended in 
an address at an earlier meeting by 
Edgar Kobak, A. F. A. president. 
This affiliation will not subordi- 
nate the Bureaus to the A. F. A. 
Their association will continue to 
function independently. The move 
was made to identify the Bureaus 
as a national group still more 
clearly with the advertising indus- 
try and logically follows through 
the close association which many 
of the individual Bureaus have with 
their local advertising clubs. 
With this affiliation there will be 
renewed an official alliance between 
Bureau activities and the A. F. A. 
There had been none since the 
separation of the National Better 
Business Bureau, some years ago, 
from the A. F. A.’s predecessor, 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, of which the Na- 
tional Bureau was a part. The 
National Bureau is a member of 
the Affiliated Better Business Bu- 
reaus. 


‘Speakers Stress 
Advantages 


Recommendations that the invi- 
tation be accepted were made in 
talks by H. J. Kenner, manager of 
the New York Bureau, Kenneth 
Barnard, manager of the Chicago 
Bureau, and Harry W. Riehl, man- 
ager of the St. Louis Bureau, all of 
whom reviewed the history and 
background of Bureau work and 
pointed out the desirability to the 
Bureaus and the A. F. A. of closer 
identification, 

The conference was addressed 
by a number of Government of- 
ficials on subjects concerning the 


90 


Federal Securities Act and post 
office activities. Dr. W. C. Camp- 
bell, chief, Bureau of Foods and 
Drugs, Department of Agriculture, 
discussed the Tugwell bill to regu- 
late advertising, which, it is ex- 
pected with revisions, will again 





Harry Van Horn 
Newly Elected President 


be introduced at the next Congress. 
No action was taken by the con- 
ference, most member Bureaus of 
which have gone on record in sup- 
port of the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Capper and based on the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. 

An important feature of the con- 
ference were the speeches on the 
NRA and what the Bureaus are 
doing to help it. The Bureaus, it 
was brought out, are not identify- 
ing themselves with enforcement 
work until the Fair Trade Codes 
go through, especially the Code of 
the Retail trade, on which the Bu- 
reaus are expected to function. 
Where requested the Bureaus are 
lending their aid and co-operation 
to NRA promotion like other or- 
ganizations. 

A number of Bureaus, including 
those in New York, Columbus, To- 
ledo, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
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Oklahoma City, New Orleans and 
St. Louis, are donating, either in 
whole or in part, the services of 
their managers or assistant man- 
agers, to NRA work. 

Donald Richberg, chief counsel, 
National Recovery Administration, 
in an address deplored the obstruc- 
tionist tactics of lawyers who, he 
claimed, are doing much to confuse 
progress by confusing clients on 
the labor provisions of the National 
Recovery Act. 

Discussions relative to the Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute brought 
out the fact that the Bureaus are 
watching developments where prac- 
tices violate rights to use the Blue 
Eagle, so that the Statute, in the 
twenty-five States where it is law, 
can be used where it should be 
used if authorized by NRA authori- 
ties at Washington. 

Harry Van Horn, manager of 
the Columbus Bureau, was elected 
president to succeed Harry W. 
Riehl, who becomes a director. 
H, I. McEldowney, manager of the 
Detroit Bureau, was elected vice- 
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president, and Robert Bauer, man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Bureau, 


secretary. 
Directors elected are Kenneth B. 
Bachman, manager, Boston Bu- 


reau; H. G. Mitchell, manager, 
Oklahoma City Bureau, Edward L. 
Greene, managing director, Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Mr. 
Kenner and Mr. Riehl. 

The convention received a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt. 
“Truth in advertising and fair play 
in selling,” the message stated, “are 
of great importance to the eco- 
nomic and social life of all our 
people.” 

General Hugh S. Johnson, Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator, also 
sent a message in which he ex- 
pressed the hope that the Bureau 
executives, from their meeting 
with NRA officials, would take 
back to their respective cities a 
clearer understanding of the aims 
of the NRA which would help 
them to assist its progress in their 
communities and co-operate with 
local phases of the Act. 








ECONOMIZE ON WORRY 


over shipping time 


> New, faster Air Express Sched- 
ules now enable you to make de- 
livery “first thing in the morning” 
to points as far from New York 
as Salt Lake City, Omaha and 
Denver. 4% hours to Chicago, 21 
hours to the Pacific are typical of 
the direct-by-air runs linking 85 
principal cities over the country’s 











Railway Express Agency points. 
Low rates include pick-up and de- 
livery in leading cities as well as 
liability up to $50.00 on shipments 
of 100 pounds or less. Duplicate 
receipts are an added safeguard 
and give a definite record of time 
of shipment and delivery. Call 


leading air lines. Supplemental Your nearest Railway Express 
rail connections extend this ser- Agent for rates and the new, 
vice to more than 23,000 other high-speed schedules. 
expRess 
DIVISION OF 
wat ton} RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
* want INCORPORATED * 








Proving Ground of Public Opinion 


General Motors’ Consumer Research Staff Is Part of an Operating 
Philosophy 





twenty-fifth anniversary. 
in a letter to stockholders, Mr. 





HIS year the General Motors Corporation is celebrating its 
It is significant that, on this occasion, 
Sloan should talk about consumer 
research. This is because he realizes that, as he says, “The quickest 
way to profits—and the permanent assurance of such profits—is to 
serve the customer in ways in which the customer wants to be 
served.” General Motors stands high up in the list of companies 
that recognize the importance of the consumer. 





By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


N a general way the last twenty- 

five years might be described as 
an era of broad technological de- 
velopment bearing vitally upon the 
country’s growth. In this field the 
automobile industry has played a 
leading part—and General Motors, 
through its laboratories, its proving 
ground facilities and its engineer- 
ing staffs has contributed in no 
small way to the progress of that 
great key industry. 

I take this opportunity of saying 
that in the future such work will 
be carried on more aggressively 
than in the past and I have no 
hesitancy in predicting that Gen- 
eral Motors’ developments in the 
realm of the physical sciences, dis- 
covery and invention will be even 
greater in significance during the 
years to come and that such accom- 
plishments will definitely reflect 
themselves in the future progress 
and profit position of the corpora- 
tion. 

To me, however, the present 
seems an especially appropriate 
time briefly to discuss another 
phase of General Motors fact-find- 
ing, which, although in no sense 
new to the corporation, is peculiarly 
deserving of our intensified study 
and attention in line with the spirit 
and philosophy of the times. I 
refer to fact-finding in its applica- 
tion to the tastes and desires of 
the great consuming public—or 
what is generally described as con- 
sumer research. 


Modern manufacturing methods 
have brought about tremendous 
savings to the consumer. Through 
modern technique, products un- 
dreamed of by our forefathers 
have been brought into being, and 
placed within reach of everybody. 
But as a result of large-scale oper- 
ations and world-wide distribution, 
producer and consumer have be- 
come more and more widely sepa- 
rated, so that the matter of keeping 
a business sensitively in tune with 
the requirements of the ultimate 
consumer becomes a matter of in- 
creasing importance. 

Through consumer research 
General Motors aims to bridge this 
gap and provide guidance not only 
with reference to details of design 
but as regards public relations, 
advertising, sales, service—in fact, 
everything affecting our customer 
relations, directly and indirectly. 

For a number of years past 
General Motors has maintained a 
central staff to conduct various 
types of market surveys and the 
findings of such surveys have con- 
tributed in no small measure to 
the progress of the corporation. 
During the last two years this 
activity has been pursued along 
more exhaustive lines than for- 
merly, constituting what might be 
termed a “Proving Ground of 
Public Opinion,” devoting itself to 
the finding of facts as regards the 
attitudes of the practical motorist 
toward various aspects of merchan- 
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dising and service—all of which 
are vitally important as bearing on 
customer good-will and continued 
patronage. 

The work is concentrated in a 
central department known as the 
Customer Research Staff, which 
operates in close co-operation with 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, Fisher Body’s Art and Color 
Section, the General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground and the various divis- 
ional engineering, sales and service 
organizations, supplying them with 
data which are constantly flowing 
into the central office direct from 
owners of cars of all makes and 
ages all over the country. 

The activities of the Customer 
Research Staff involve sending out 
questionnaires, calling on owners, 
and digesting customer reactions 
flowing into the corporation 
through miscellaneous channels. 
During the last year well over 
1,000,000 motorists have been in- 
vited “to pool their practical ex- 
perience with the technical skill of 
General Motors engineers and pro- 
duction experts.” But it would be 
a mistake to think of Consumer 
Research as an isolated department. 
Sending out questionnaires, calling 
on people and compiling statistics 
—these are only incidents, or tools ; 
very important tools, to be sure, 
but tools nevertheless. 

To discuss Consumer Research 
as a functional activity would give 
an erroneous impression. In its 
broad implications it is more in the 
nature of an operating philosophy, 
which, to be fully effective, must 
extend through all phases of a 
business—weighing every action 


+ 


Dairy Appoints Danziger 

Nathan Danziger has been appointed 
manager of merchandising service for the 
Golden State Company, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, milk products. He formerly was 
for three years sales promotion manager 
for the Langendorf United Bakeries and, 
more recently, was director of marketing 
for the San Francisco Examiner. 





New Brewery Management 

The Schoenhofen Company, Chicago, 
brewer of Edelweiss beer and other 
beverages, has been re-organized and 
will hereafter be known as the Schoen- 
hofen-Edelweiss —_ | Irving J. 
Solomon is president. Fred F. Brenk has 
been appointed secretary and treasurer. 
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from the standpoint of how it af- 
fects the good-will of the institu- 
tion, recognizing that the quickest 
way to profits—and the permanent 
assurance of such profits—is to 
serve the customer in ways in 
which the customer wants to be 
served. 

Of course there is nothing really 
new in this. It is the fundamental 
basis upon which all successful 
business is founded, but as stated 
above, modern industry with its 
large-scale operations tends to cre- 
ate a gulf between the customer 
and those responsible for guiding 
the destiny of the institution. We 
can no longer depend upon casual 
contacts and personal impressions 
—our business is too big; our oper- 
ations too far-flung. 

Furthermore, we are passing 
through a kaleidoscopic era charac- 
terized by swift movements—social 
as well as economic—and such con- 
ditions cannot fail to bring more 
rapid changes in the tastes, desires 
and buying habits of the consum- 
ing public. So it becomes increas- 
ingly important that we provide 
the means for keeping our prod- 
ucts and our policies sensitively 
attuned to these changing condi- 
tions. 

And, irrespective of what these 
changes may be—regardless of 
what the new economic and social 
order may hold—I am confident 
that a more intimate, detailed and 
systematic knowledge of the con- 
sumer’s desires will afford the 
corporation a sound and progres- 
sive basis upon which to meet the 
new conditions as they unfold 
themselves. 


+ 


Ellerbrook Joins Reliance 


Fred Ellerbrook, formerly Eastern 
representative of the Artographic Cor- 

ration and, prior to that, the New 
ngland sales manager of the John 
Baumgarth Company, has been appointed 
head of a new division of the ieee 
Graphic Corporation, New York, which 
will specialize in the creation and pro- 
duction of syndicated direct mail. 


With Progress Plate Making 


A. T. Cozzi, formerly with the pro- 
duction department of Calkins & Holden, 
New York, is now with the New York 
office of the Progress Plate Making Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 








Bank Advertisers Should Get Ideas 


from the Public 


They Have Been Feeding Too Many Sacred Cows and Thereby Losing 


Touch with Reasons Why They Gain Depositors 








advertising executive. Mr. 


of banking as well as in it. 





| onnar negro advertising urgently needs to consider and re- 
consider the rock-bottom principles that govern it. 

is a conciliation of conflicting viewpoints of the banker and his 
Pope’s recommendations before the 
convention of the Financial Advertisers Association in New York 
last week challenge the attention of advertisers outside the field 


Essential 








By Bayard Pope 


Chairman of Advisory Committee, Marine Midland Trust Co. 


A BANK does not sprout sud- 
denly overnight, like a new 
tooth paste or breakfast food. Its 
volume of business is fairly steady 
from one year to another. It does 
not change rapidly in the character 
or range of its services, nor even 
in the identity of the actual peo- 
ple who are its customers. 

We are not aiming our advertis- 
ing for its immediate results, as 
commercial advertising must. Ex- 
cept in special contingencies such 
as the announcement of a service 
charge, or a new facility offered 
by the bank, we must keep the 
long-range perspective of years. 

Gratifying as it would be for 
us to get new customers cheaply 
and in vast numbers within a day 
or two, from a bank advertisement, 
we know that we would lose more 
business than we could bring in by 
any such high-pressure tactics. 
Service and profit, not volume and 
turnover, are our objectives. 

That leads me of course to that 
eternal bugaboo of every public 
relations man, namely the inhibi- 
tions and prohibitions which the 
banker perversely places around 
his institution and his occupation, 
particularly as far as advertising 
is concerned. The advertising man 
has long been convinced that there 
are more superfluous sacred cows 
in banking than in any other ad- 
vertising pasture, and that they are 
really nothing more or less than 





false modesty and timid salesman- 
ship on the banker’s part. 

It is time that we bankers reply 
that those prohibitions are not 
liabilities at all, but sound assets 
and a definite challenge to adver- 
tising men. 

A bank which expects its adver- 
tising to be believed must be care- 
ful and restrained in its statements, 
sincerely frank in its attitude to- 
ward the public and generous in its 
viewpoint toward its competitors. 
Why pretend that these things are 
a handicap to productive advertis- 
ing? 

They are the most useful tools 
for the public relations man to 
work with, and they sharpen his 
wits to accomplish one of the 
highest and most difficult forms of 
advertising. If more of these so- 
called inhibitions were to be culti- 
vated in the average run of com- 
mercial advertising, its sales 
efficiency and cost economy would, 
in my opinion, be increased, because 
the public would read and accept 
it with greater faith than is now 
the case. 

Good bank advertising is built 
on the premise that it should help 
to make the name and principles 
of the bank widely and favorably 
known. Many of us call it “Pres- 
tige” advertising, even though it is 
often educational. The first re- 
quirement of the public relations 
man is that he be competent to 
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reate such advertising through 
his own knowledge of banking. 

A second qualification is that he 
must know the channels through 
which to carry on his work. He 
must consider the bank’s present 
ustomers first and above all, for 
the bank’s major preoccupation is 
to keep these customers satisfied. 

That can only be done within the 
limits of sound banking. Early in 
is training a banker must learn 
how and when to say “No,” and 
the only kind of customer he wants 
is the kind who will do business 
strictly in conformity with good 
banking practices. 

Public education is needed at 
precisely this point of customer 
education, in order that we may 
deal with people who know the 
whats and whys and wherefores 
f sound banking without requiring 
personal explanation from an of- 
ficer. Present customers are the 
greatest asset for new business, 
and the public relations man must 
apitalize that potential asset, in- 
stead of allowing it to remain 
sterile as banks too often do. 

Our old customers may not bring 
1ew customers in to us on a plat- 
ter, but they send them in, through 
indirect means and in substantial 
volume, as a result of the favor- 
able opinion that they themselves 
have gained regarding our sound- 
ness, our methods and our attitude 
f real helpfulness. Every contact 
we have with a customer should 
be designed to impress him further 
with these qualities. 


Why a Customer 
Is Loyal 


When a customer trusts his 
hank, he is loyal to it and may 
rely upon it at times for his busi- 
ness and financial life. He does 
not do so because you tell him in 
sO. many bombastic words or 
through the paid testimonials of 
movie stars that your bank is the 
best on earth and that most other 
banks are somehow lacking in 
merit, which is apparently the 
principle of much commercial ad- 
vertising. He does so, on the con- 
trary, because you have seen to it 
through your personal contacts and 
your advertising that he knows 
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in Radio Guide gives 
you MILLIONS of 
reader impressions 


Figures are boring. So we won't 
ask you to bear with us while we 
go into a statistical frenzy in an 
effort to show you how many 
times your advertisement in 
Radio Guide actually will be seen 
in one week. And we won't resort 
to the use of the old family factor 
of 3.2 or 3.8 or what have you 
We know you've heard that one 
before. 


However, we do want you to con- 
sider that Radio Guide—crammed 
full of pictures and stories of 
radio stars and carrying complete 
broadcast schedules a week in ad- 
vance—is read and consulted 
many times each day and night 
by all members of the family in 
150,000 homes.* Then, can you 
name any other publication that 
can give you as much advertising 
action? 


Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
*Net Paid in U. 8S. A.B.C. 140,849 
Net paid in Canada(not A.B.C.) 11,123 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
345 W. 26th St. 4283 Plymouth Ct 
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your principles and is convinced 
of the dependability of your in- 
stitution. 

The public relations man must 
know what type of customer is 
most valuable to the bank, why its 
customers prefer to deal there, how 
they are handled, and something of 
their business and banking require- 
ments. In that way, he can deter- 
mine how to reach and appeal to 
other people of the desired type 
who have not yet become custom- 
ers. Incidentally, such studies 
enable him to help the bank to 
make its present customers still 
better and more profitable ones. 


Importance of the Bank’s 
Personnel 


An important and too often 
neglected channel for public rela- 
tions effort is the bank’s own 
personnel. Before we leave the 
subject, let me emphasize that the 
present customers and the inside 
organization of the bank should be 
the vital, primary parts of the en- 
tire public relations job. 

Remember that we are public in- 
stitutions. Our depositors are num- 
bered in tens of millions and our 
stockholders in hundreds of thou- 
sands, scattered widely throughout 
the world. We are examined and 
supervised by public authorities 
and we are trustees for our de- 
positors’ money. 

We have moved quickly from 
the private to the public concept, 
and we are still enmeshed in that 
evolution. We haven’t become ac- 
customed to the public’s interest 
in banking but the public now looks 
upon the banks as organizations 
engaged in public service, and the 
wise banker takes that viewpoint 
into account. 

* * 

This rapid outline of some of 
the major responsibilities of the 
public relations man leads me to a 


more explicit feature of what a 


banker expects of him, and that is 
the man himself, and his proper 
relationship to the officers and 
other executives of the bank. It 
is a decisive point, for the bank no 
less than for the public relations 
man. 

If he is worth his salt, the pub- 
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lic relations man should have a 
place of recognized value and im- 
portance in his institution. To 
hold it, he must show genuine abil- 
ity and resourcefulness not merely 
in his own distinct sphere, but in 
co-operating with the various other 
department heads and their staffs 
who have the general and specific 
program of the bank in view. 

I mention this because I have 
often noticed the tragedy of a bank 
advertising man who becomes so 
wrapped up in the details and me- 
chanics of his own desk that he 
loses his whole opportunity for 
expansion in responsib:lity, while 
the bank loses the larger contribu- 
tions which he would otherwise 
have made to its growth and pres- 
tige. 

He gets entirely too much ab- 
sorbed in such superficial matters 
as layout designs, type faces, line 
rates and the coining of clever 
headlines and ingenious slogans 
and loses sight, for example, of 
the fact that more,than 90 per cent 
of the individual accounts in com- 
mercial banks in this country are 
too small, except on a service fee 
basis, to carry a profit to the in- 
stitutions which hold them, and 
that a very urgent part of his own 
work should be to find ways and 
means of building up the size of 
the smaller accounts his bank al- 
ready has, and to bring in such 
new business as will, on the aver- 
age, repay the bank for the cost of 
securing and handling it. 


Get Out and Talk 
with People 


If there is one suggestion that I 
would leave with you rather than 
any other, it is to keep in tune 
with public thought by getting out 
and talking with people inside and 
outside of your institution. It is 
the people, and not you, who 
should write the advertising. 

Bear in mind that back of every 
outstanding bank advertising cam- 
paign is the inspiration and guid- 
ing hand of some capable executive 
within the bank. He may be the 
president of the bank, or the new 
business officer or the public rela- 
tions man by title and function. 
Whatever his position may be, he 
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has taken pains to find out what 
the public thinks and feels and 
wants, and then he has worked out 
1 way to capitalize that public 
pinion to the bank’s advantages 
because he knows banking as well 
as he knows the outside viewpoint. 
When such a guiding hand is miss- 
ng from the advertising, it seri- 
ously lacks clearness, sincerity, in- 
terest, distinction and consistence— 
five elements which are vital in 
building prestige for a bank 
through advertising. 

The bank advertisine man’s real 
job is to supply those five things 
to the advertising of his bank by 
his knowledge of the public. 


Wins “Rogers” Trade-Mark 
Suit 

A suit brought by the International 
Silver Company has resulted in a court 
injunction enjoining the defendants from 
any further use, printed or orally, of the 
trade-marks, “Wr. Rogers & Son,’ 
“Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.,” “1847 Rogers 
Bros.,”” or the name “Wm. Rogers” or 
the words “Genuine Rogers.” 

The suit was brought against two indi- 
viduals doing business under the names 
Rogers National Distributors and Rogers 
Silverware Distributing Company, of 
Toledo and Detroit. The injunction was 
issued pursuant to a decree entered by 
the U. S. District Court for the Eastern 
District ‘of Michigan, Southern Division. 

The defendants also were enjoined 
from using the initials “R. S. D.” in 
the conduct of their business or from any 
repreneanaton that would tend to pass 

on the public goods not made by the 
International company, or which would 
tend to injure the value of its good-will 
in goods bearing a Rogers trade-mark. 


Has Square D Account 


The Square D Company, Detroit, elec- 
trical equipment, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green & Finn, Chicago advertising 
agency. This agency also will direct the 
advertising of the Industrial Controller 
Company, Milwaukee, a division of the 
Square D Company. agazines, busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 


Clore Leaves U. S. Tool 


R. H. Clore has resigned as general 
sales and advertising manager of the 
U. S. Electrical Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, with which he has been for the 
last five years. 


Represents KF PY 


Station KFPY, Spokane, has appointed 
Greig-Blair & Company, San Francisco, 
as its California representative. 
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Have 

you 

life 
insuranee 


- - to cover the mortgage on 
your house so that your wife and 
children will not have to pay 
it if you do not live long enough 
to clear the debt yourself? 


- - to give your family an in- 
come or to help put your chil- 
dren through college, if you 
should not be here to do it? 


- - to provide for your old age, 
should you be forced to retire 
from business or suffer losses on 
property or other investments? 


- - to cover inheritance taxes? 
If you haven’t an estate on which 
to pay an inheritance tax, have 
you a life insurance estate which 
you can leave clear and free 
from such taxes? 


If you are protected against these 
contingencies, your mind is free from 
worry; you have made yourself and 
your family secure. You are finan- 
cially independent. 





=k 
LiFe INSURANCE Compa 
OF BosTon. Massacnuseris 


Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information on how to be 
financially independent through life insurance. 


Name 
Street and No..... 


City... silat. lassi State 
P.1. 9-33 ; 





“X Marks the Spot to Get 


Fine Beer” 


A Trade Character and a Slogan Enable This Distributor to Strengthen 
Dealer Relationship 


By Philip Fennelly 


N a distributing system, the 

wholesaler is likely to be an un- 
known quantity. 

On one side of him is the 
manufacturer, identified by adver- 
tising. On the other side is the 
retailer, similarly identified. 

But the middleman 
anonymous. He is Mr. X. 

But now quite literally—in at 
least one instance in the beer in- 
dustry—Mr. X is advertising him- 
self. He has become a _ trade 
character of the firm of King & 
Orput, Inc., which distributes vari- 
ous brands of beer in the Pacific 
Northwest. He is appearing in 
Northwestern newspapers to im- 
press upon consumers the thought 
that “X Marks the Spot to Get 
Fine Beer.” 

As King & Orput saw the situa- 
tion, any wholesaler in the beer 
business might find himself out 
on a limb. With brand advertis- 
ing garnering customer allegiance 
to the manufacturer, and with 
dealer advertising garnering al- 
legiance to dealers, the distributor, 
bereft of any power to control the 
situation, might find himself at the 
mercy of shifting loyalties. 

Hence the campaign of advertis- 
ing “Mr. X”—a plan whose pur- 
pose was threefold: (1) to attract 
more dealers; (2) to help con- 
sumers identify the company’s 
dealers; and (3) to identify the 
company in the transaction. 

The opening advertisement ad- 
dressed itself directly to the beer 
dealers—and, over the dealers’ 
shoulders, to the consumers. 

It was headed, “Who will reap 
beer profits?” and subheaded, “A 
frank statement to beer dealers.” 
The copy read: 


remains 


There are now eleven hundred 
dealers, in Portland alone, licensed 
to sell beer. 


It is obvious that all 
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will not fare alike. Some will attract 
an increasing portion of the busi- 
ness. Others will steadily decline 
Some will be good merchants— 
others poor ones. 

This statement is addressed to 
progressive beer merchants who, 
realizing that there is profit in good 
beer, are determined to win a gen- 
erous slice of the total business by 
aggressive merchandising, backed by 
a brand of beer that fully satisfies 
their trade. 

King & Orput, Inc., is one of the 
largest distributors of beer in the 
Pacific Northwest. In selecting the 
various brands of beer offered our 
dealers we have been guided pri- 
marily by the quality of the beer 
itself. As an instance of this, we 
are informed that one of our five 
brands has just been awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Chicago Century 
of Progress. 

Some of our brands are famous 
old leaders. Yet we realize that the 
public is not necessarily preferring 
brands that were popular fifteen 
years ago. We have chosen our 
brands as the public chooses—by 
taste, quality, and all-around satis- 
faction. 

Each brand of beer offered by 
King & Orput, Inc., has been 
selected to satisfy, best, the par- 
ticular desires of a definite group 
of dealers and their customers. 

For us to profit, our dealers must 
profit. 

We distribute only as much beer 
as our dealers can sell. So we are 
introducing a plan to help our deal- 
ers give superlative service and at- 
tract increased business. This plan 
will be available only to a selected 
group of dealers who, in our opin- 
ion, are most careful and best fitted 
to serve the public. 


These selected dealers will display 
a sign by which discriminating buy- 
ers can instantly recognize them. 
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The St. Paul 
Daily News 


Announces 


the Appointment of 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 


National 
Advertising 
Representatives 


NEW YORK 
110 East 42nd Street... .. Ashland 4-2770 


CHICAGO 
400 North Michigan Avenue . Superior 5456 


DETROIT 
New Center Building ...... Madison 5730 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ii TN avo vas & ow « Exbrook 4860 
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Although our plan will cost dealers 
nothing, no one distributor can sell 
everybody—so we mean no reflection 
on those good dealers who, for one 
reason or another, will not be in- 
cluded. 

Through various means of pub- 
licity the public shortly will be in- 
vited to patronize a representative 
group of the better merchants where 
really fine beers are available. 
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give you the answers. Here is a re- 
liable list of the really good places 
where you can be sure of getting 
fine beers. 

Mr. X left his picture with each 
selected dealer, where you can see 
it prominently displayed. So X 
marks the spot to get fine beer. 


At the same time, another cam- 
paign—this one addressed strictly 
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“X Marks the Spot to Get Fine Beer” 





Mr. X has become a trade character of the firm of King & 
Orput, Inc., which distributes various brands of beer in the 
Pacific Northwest 


The advertisement’s illustration 
introduced “Mr. X,” addressing 
himself to a foaming seidel. But 
concerning who or what he was 
the copy said nothing at all. 

The next advertisement was 
more revealing. In part, it read: 


Mr. X, whose quaffing likeness 
you see below, has been around 
quite a bit lately. He has been talk- 
ing to beer dealers. As a result he 
is now an authority on where to get 
fine beer. 

Mr. X is not secretive about his 
information. In fact, he is foam- 
ing..with eager good fellowship to 





to consumers—began running in 
smaller space, prominently present- 
ing “Mr. X,” and with him the 
slogan, “X Marks the Spot to Get 
Fine Beer.” 

“Mr. X” appears, also, on 
hangers for dealers windows and 
for back-bars. 

One phase of the promotional 
plan seeks to help the sales of 
draught beer in quarter-barrel and 
half-barrel kegs direct to homes. 
The idea of draught beer for 
parties finds expression on deal- 
ers’ window strips and in the 
newspaper advertising. Orders 
taken by dealers are relayed to the 
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company, which delivers the beer, 
ice-cold, in specially equipped kegs. 
Thus the dealer reaps a profit, 
without investment and without de- 
livery expense. 

The whole campaign has been 
well received. It has been a fac- 
tor in building a loyal dealer or- 
ganization that embraces a gener- 


7 
New Work for C. C. Green 


Charles C. Green, former president of 
the Advertising Club of New York, who 
has been engaged since January in 
directing a membership drive for the 
club, was tendered a farewell luncheon 
this week on the occasion of his leaving 
New York to take up new work, details 
of which are yet unannounced. The mem- 
bership drive resulted in thé addition 
of more than 800 members. Mr. Green 
also has been serving as executive vice- 
chairman of the New York division of 
the NRA. 


Buys Igrad Electric 

The Igrad Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
purchased by Continental Carbon, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Fensholt Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, will handle 
the advertising of this subsidiary as 
well as that of the parent company. 
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ous representation of the larger 
and more desirable outlets. In ad- 
dition, it has won the support of 
beer manufacturers—a fact made 
evident by the manufacturers’ 
adopting “Mr. X” and displaying 
him, along with their own trade- 
marks, in their own Pacific-North- 
west advertising. 


- 
Dameron Heads NRA Division 


Dr. Kenneth Dameron, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and also a member of the staff of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, has been appointed head of the 
retail and wholesale division of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. This 
division is under the direction of Deputy 
Administrator A. D. Whiteside. Dr. 
Dameron has received a leave of absence 
from his other duties to take up his work 
with the Recovery Administration. 


New Ferro Enamel Department 

The Ferro Enamel Corporation; Cleve- 
land, has added a new department known 
as its building department to contact 
architects, engineers and others in pro- 
moting the use of porcelain enamel for 
building exteriors, a recently developed 
use of the product. R. T. Hendrich is 
in charge. 
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With the repeal 





oe, of the eighteenth 
dment al- 
Outmoded? *™*" 


most upon us, an 
interesting and important question 
immediately arises. If every one 
of the States now voting votes 
wet, the eighteenth amendment may 
be dead and the twenty-first amend- 
ment, permitting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor, may be carried by 
November 7. 

Then come ratifying conventions 
so that by December 6 the whole 
job may be done and the oppor- 
tunity here for importers and 
distillers to sell their newly legal- 
ized merchandise. 

What happens then? 

Before the enactment of the Wil- 
son Act way back in 1890, it was 
lawful for manufacturers of in- 
toxicating liquor to transport it 
into States where the manufacture 
and sale of such liquor was for- 
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bidden. The “Original Package” 
doctrine was applied to liquor as 
well as to other merchandise, and 
varying interpretations as to what 
constituted an original package 
were finally harmonized by a 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Austin vs. Tennessee. 

To remedy the confusion, the 
Webb-Kenyon Act was passed in 
1913. The purpose of this Act 
was to extend the scope of the Wil 
son Act by making it illegal not 
only to ship intoxicating liquor in 
the original package into dry) 
States, but also its receipt and 
possession by an inhabitant of such 
States. 

Then in 1917 a law was enacted 
which is known as the Reed 
Amendment to the Webb-Kenyon 
Act, whereby Congress protected 
dry States by forbidding the mail- 
ing into them of publications carry- 
ing advertisements of liquor. The 
first paragraph of the Reed 
Amendment which now becomes of 
supreme importance to publishers— 
and also distributors of wines and 
other liquors—reads as follows: 


That no letter, postal card, circu- 
lar, newspaper, pamphlet, or publi- 
cation of any kind containing any 
advertisement of spirituous, vinous, 
malted, fermented, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind, or con- 
taining a solicitation of an order or 
orders for said liquors, or any of 
them, shall be deposited in or car- 
ried by the mails of the United 
States, or be delivered by any post- 
master or letter carrier, when ad- 
dressed or directed to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association, or 
other addressee, at any place or 
point in any State or Territory 
of the United States at which it is 
by the law in force in the State 
or Territory at that time unlawful 
to advertise or solicit orders for 
such liquors, or any of them, re- 
spectively. 

The current administration has 
helped along the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment because it 
felt that the people wanted it re- 
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pealed, and also because the Gov- 
ernment knows that miuch needed 
revenue will be forthcoming from 
the sale of wines and liquor. 

The question which naturally 
arises is this: 

Does the Government want the 
legitimate concerns in this line of 
business to be crippled in their ef- 
forts to do business? 

The publisher has no desire to 
offer liquor for sale within the 
boundaries of dry States but he 
does think he should not be crippled 
in the distribution of a national 
publication by such an amendment. 

In addition, brand consciousness 
is very important in the case of 
spirituous or vinous liquors. Are 
concerns which are willing to put 
their name and address on the 
products which they sell to the 
medicine closets of the American 
public, in. the case of brandy and 
wine, for example, to be put on 
the basis of the back alley distiller 
and the maker of bath tub gin be- 
cause they are not allowed to ad- 
vertise? 

For upon the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment and the sub- 
stitution for it of the twenty-first 
amendment, we would revert to the 
Reed Amendment which is specific 
in its ban on all advertising. 

Is the importer of fine old sherry 
or port wine to be penalized? Is 
the California maker of a new 
product which he believes to be 
equal or superior to imported prod- 
ucts to be penalized also because 
he cannot advertise his name and 
his advantages to the public? 

How does wet Senator Reed of 
Missouri, who originally proposed 
this amendment, feel about it now? 
Does he not believe that his amend- 
ment is out of date and an 
anachronism ? 

How does Postmaster-General 
Farley, who would be called upon 
to observe it—how do other admin- 
istration leaders—feel about the 
Reed Amendment which is now 
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contrary to the whole desire of the 
Government to increase revenue? 

This matter should be looked 
into promptly if there is not to be 
a great deal of confusion in the 
near future. 





Teeth for pata ay 
proposed mas- 

Retail Code ter code for retail 
stores, supplanting the charter pre- 
sented late in August by the retail 
trade exclusive of drug stores, is 
inciting arguments that revolve 
around the wording of the provi- 
sion that is intended to keep retail 
advertising honest. 

As the provision now stands, it 
would bar advertising “inaccurate 
in any material particular,” forbid 
advertising that alludes “inaccu- 
rately in any material particular” 
to a competitor and prohibit ad- 
vertising that “inaccurately” lays 
claim to a policy of underselling 
competition. 

The section, it seems, was writ- 
ten by someone with an especial 
fondness for the word inaccurate 
and a particular liking for the 
phrase any material particular. 

If memory doesn’t betray, it was 
Quiller-Couch who urged budding 
writers: “Murder your darlings!” 

Obviously, here is an opportu- 
nity for someone to swing an 
authorial axe. The words sound 
well; but so, as someone remarked 
who didn’t understand English, does 
cellar-door. Inaccurate is blessed 
with a sort of lilt; and there’s a 
hop-skip-and-jump kind of rhythm 
in any material particular. But 
codes are made, not to be sung, but 
to be understood and enforced. 
And here the code-makers will do 
well if they lop out the grace- 
notes. 

Fashioning a law that will keep 
advertising honest is not desper- 
ately difficult. On statute books 
today there is a law expressed in 
forceful and understandable En- 
glish that for years has been doing 
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an efficient job in some twenty-five 
States. 

If the retail code-makers in 
Washington really intend to strike 
straight at dishonest advertising 
and miss it not, no one will accuse 
them of plagiarism and many will 
praise them for effectiveness, if, 
for their section on advertising, 
they borrow the words of this 
Printers’ INK Model Statute—a 
statute strong because it does not 
contain “Knowingly” or any other 
qualification. . 





When advertisers 
Back-Fence fight each other 


Advertising with sez-you! 


copy, they bring discredit upon 
themselves and suspicion — often 
unwarranted—upon their products. 
If the wranglers happen to be in- 
dustrial giants, the deleterious ef- 
fect seems to be magnified in direct 
proportion to their size. 

This issue of Printers’ INK re- 
ports (on page 10) the latest, and 
to our mind the yowlingest of the 
outbreaks in the back-fence brawl 
between Ford and Chevrolet. 

In the West a Chevrolet dealer 
has just loosed a handbill, throw- 
ing rocks at Ford and Plymouth. 
In newspaper space, a Ford dealer 
heaves them back, and adds a few 
for good measure. 

Technically, the interchange dem- 
onstrates how readily fighting copy 
lends itself to sales points that 
back-fire. In this instance, one of 
the points at issue has been economy 
of maintenance. To prove superi- 
ority along this line, the rebutting 
advertising specifies, statistically 
and proudly, how much less it 
costs to tear the wheels off a Ford 
and replace them with new ones, 
or wrench out and replace an axle. 

As selling talk that line of argu- 
ment deserves to rank with the 
logic of the heating-plant salesman 
who, to a householder prospect, 
was careful to point out: “You 
see, our boiler goes together in 
sections. And that’s a mighty 
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handy feature in case the boiler 
blows up.” 

However, here is a matter that 
is broader than the technicalities 
of the service station or the techni- 
calities of advertising psychology. 
For here is advertising that is 
worse than useless and worse than 
silly. It harms its users; but it 
harms, also, advertising, itself. It 
undermines public confidence. 

It is no proper defense to say 
that the authors of this copy are, 
not the manufacturers, but their 
dealers. Each of these manufac- 
turers knows the right kind of ad- 
vertising from the wrong. Each 
of them is in a position to pass the 
consciousness along. 





NRA A couple of weeks 

ago, in discussing 

Parades ballyhoo as_ re- 

lated to the NRA program, Print- 

ERS’ INK advanced the suggestion 
that parades are pretty bad. 

But that was before the 250,000 
people of all breeds and every con- 
dition of servitude marched up Fifth 
Avenue in a tremendous expression 
of enthusiasm that was perhaps 
greater than the Armistice demon- 
stration. 

Taking advantage of the heaven- 
born right to live and learn, we 
now gladly proclaim that not all 
parades are bad. For this one was 
good. It was a popular expression 
of faith in the greatest of economic 
experiments. It was effective ad- 
vertising, too. 

When that master cynic, Hey- 
wood Broun, prints a piece in the 
New York World-Telegram admit- 
ting that he stood for six hours 
watching the parade go by—weep- 
ing real tears in the meantime— 
that is enough for us. 

If Broun says a parade is O. K., 
it certainly is, so far as we are 
concerned. 

With this New York affair as a 
precedent, we now recognize and 
admit the need for more parades— 
bigger, if possible, and better. 
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Where READER INTEREST 
means Advertising RESPONSE 


kK. a year and a half the New York Herald Tribune has been 
running a series of beauty articles on one of the inside pages of the 
Sunday Society Section. These articles, based on some method, 
preparation or treatment for the protection or enhancement of 
auty, have shown a really remarkable record for interest. 


During the eighteen months that they have been running the 
Herald Tribune has received 91,458 inquiries about them—a dem- 
onstration of the keen interest and faith that women have in this 
newspaper. Yardley & Co. is an example of one advertiser who has 
capitalized this interest in beauty. Christmas sales, following a 
page in Herald Tribune Colorgravure, were larger than in any other 
year in their history. This year the Herald "Tribune is carrying 
8 full pages of Yardley in Colorgravure. 


Beauty is not the only subject which brings inquiries for where- 
and-what-to-buy information. Because the He Tribune is alive 
to all of the things that interest women today, features on fashions, 
food, home-making, gardening, bring in many thousands more. 


“ “ “ 


In the Herald Tribune your advertising appears in the company 
of sound, well written and well read features. It shares the re- 
sponsiveness and the faith that these thousands of women have in 
the newspaper they read. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR AUGUST 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 


1933 1933 1932 

Pages Lines Lines 

Country Gentleman... 20 13,731 7,468 

Capper’s Farmer .. 15 10,293 7,597 

California Citrograph 13 8,987 12,446 

Successful Farming. 20 8,842 7,643 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-V irginia 


a ea 9 6,505 3,052 
Texas Edition ... 9 6,408 2,857 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 8 5,632 2,982 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 8 5,630 2,002 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. 7 5,126 2,039 
All Editions 7 4,857 1,890 

South. Agriculturist 8 5,849 5,097 
Country Home 11 4,748 5,524 
Western Farm Life 4 3,509 4,041 


Wyoming Stockman- 
OS ere 3 2,406 3,008 


Arkansas Farmer .. 3 1,998 *7,621 
Bureau Farmer 4 1,834 1,090 
Southern Planter... 2 1,328 *2,941 
Farm Journal 3 1,295 2,720 
*Two Is. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Farm & Ranch .... 11 8,325 6,682 


Hoard’s Dairyman.. 10 7,438 5,830 
Arizona Producer .. 9 6,989 5,997 


Missouri Farmer .. 9 6,744 4,176 
Oklahoma  Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 9 6,560 9,172 
Kansas Farmer, 

Mail & Breeze .. 7 5,307 8,253 
Montana Farmer .. 6 4,787 6,227 
Missouri Ruralist .. 5 3,952 7,335 
Utah Farmer ..... 5 13,458 13,893 


Ind, Farmer’s Guide 4 3,101 3,961 
tOne Is. 


BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 


Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition .. 19 13,593 10,870 
Indiana Edition .. 12 8,570 7,847 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead.. 15 11,737 11,930 
Nebraska Farmer.. 13 9,450 11,829 
Local Zone Adv.. 5 3,934 
California Cultivator 11 8,218 *12,185 
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1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 

Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 10 7,563 10,981 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 7 5,286 8,155 

Local Zone Adv. 2 1,908 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

ee ee 8 6,366 9,910 
Washington Farmer 8 6,144 *10,140 
Oregon Farmer 7 5,552 *9,784 
Dakota Farmer ... 7 15,420 6,929 
Pennsylvania Farmer 7 5,200 7,095 
Idaho Farmer 7 4,918 *8,339 
Ohio Farmer ..... 6 4,864 7,114 
Michigan Farmer .. 6 4,863 6,475 
Rural New Yorker. 5 4,164 *4,706 
Amer. Agriculturist. 5 3,929 6,372 

Local Zone Adv.. 4 3,171 4,844 
New Eng. Homestead 6 3,899 3,745 

*Four Is. tOne Is. 


WEEELIES (4 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press 23 17,633 19,693 
Dairymen’s League 
SS 4 $2,568 1,022 
tFive Is. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (5 Issues) 
Kansas City 

Weekly Star 

Missouri Edition. 7 17,084 13,822 

Kansas Edition .. 6 13,731 13,836 

Ark.-Okla. Edition 5 13,063 13,878 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News e 

Tuesday Edition.. 3 6,485 

Friday Edition .. 1 *2,649 ™ 

*Four Is. 

(Figures Compiled by Advertising 

Record Company) 


N 
we 
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To Be Represented by Bauer 
& Meyer 

Bauer & Meyer, Inc., New York, 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising representative 
for the Quartermaster Review, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and of Keystone Motorist, 
Philadelphia. 


Billingslea Appointed 
The Indiana Farmers Guide, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., has appointed A. H. Billings- 
lea, publishers’ representative, New York, 
as its Eastern advertising representative. 





Joins Ross-Gould Agency 

Daniel A. Ruebel has joined the staff 
of the Ross-Gould Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis. 
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The Credo of a 
Datrymen’s League 
Farmer 


I believe that milk is made to drink, not 
to spill. 


I will work for just prices through my 
own organization. 


I will study my organization paper, the Dairymen’s League 
News, and follow the advice given through its columns by 
authorized leaders. 


I recognize that manufacturers who advertise in the Dairy- 
men’s League News are lending their support to the co- 
operative movement. Other things being equal, I prefer to 
use their products. 


I will spend as freely as my income permits to improve my 
business and to raise the living standard of my family. 


I am an optimist and believe that the “New Deal” will even- 
tually bring prosperity to us all—providing we practice 
cooperation. Meantime, I am doing my part. 


eesteeeeese 


Ask our Business Manager for information regarding this 
farmer-owned paper. 


DAIBAMEN'S 


NEW Y CHICAGO 

11 West 42nd St. 140 So. LaSalle St. 
pe. See J, A. Meyer 

Tel. PEnn. 6-4760 Tel. Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





HE _  Schoolmaster, 

who remembers a 
day when getting a 
first-class passage on a 
de luxe Atlantic liner 
two days before sailing 
date was about as diffi- 
cult as snapping a photo- 
graph of J. P. Morgan, 
has been watching with 
a great deal of interest 
the Cunard Line’s good- 
humored advertising of 
its first-class service. 

It is not necessary 
here to go into the 
somewhat melancholy 
history of what has hap- 
pened to all classes of 
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S@ WE SAY..-; 
“WHY NOT TRAVEL 
FIRST CLASS AGAIN? 
Next Seilings to France & Englend 
BERENGARIA Sept 14 Oct. 4 Oct 6 
AQUITANIA Sept 2 Oct. 1f Nov. 1 each 
MAURETANIA Sept 7 * . 


Book trough ow locel egent 
Ne one can serve you beter 
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- ~ when diving superior car, when showing _ guests 
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walking once agen up up the ganqway to First Clesseccom- 
modations in the Aquitania, Mauretania or Berengerie 

To be conscious of doing things in the perfect 
and accustomed manner brings 2 glow to one + soul 
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trans-Atlantic travel 
during the last couple of 
years. Perhaps the steamship com- 
panies are slightly to blame them- 
selves because of the really ex- 
cellent accommodations they have 
made available for the passengers 
on cabin ships in the tourist class. 
However, the fact remains that 
first-class has been considered defi- 
nitely a luxury in which hard- 
headed Americans have not wanted 
to indulge in large quantities. 

It is pleasant, therefore, to see 
a steamship line saying a good 
word for first-class. The School- 
master has an idea that the series 
now being run by Cunard will have 
considerable effect in getting peo- 
ple to think of Atlantic travel once 
more in the terms of luxury. 

After all, as one of the com- 
pany’s advertisements says, it is 
good for one’s soul to buy the best, 
particularly when one is going 
through that unique experience of 
traveling across the Atlantic on 
one of the big liners. It is even 
better for one’s soul to be told to 
buy the best without the accom- 
panying suggestion that one is 
slightly soft in the cranial region 
if one doesn’t follow the lead of 
the oh-so- very. sophisticated. 


It is in order to remind the Class 
that, owing to the unusual number 
of changes resulting from the busi- 
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ness chaos of recent years, all mail- 
ing lists are likely to require more 
than the usual revising. 

It would be very difficult to find 
an organization or firm in which 
there have not been changes in per- 
sonnel or location. The post office 
does not forward all classes of mail 
even when the new address is 
known. 

The searching and forwarding 
work of the post office costs the 
Government some millions of dol- 
lars of unnecessary expense every 
year, much of which might be 
saved by the sender keeping the 
mailing list more up to date. The 
wrong address is very likely to de- 
lay the delivery until it is too late 
for the receiver to act; then there 
is a total loss to the sender. 

This morning’s mail brings. the 
Schoolmaster a letter forwarded 
from an address quitted seven years 
ago. One cannot think a firm very 
progressive when it continues an 
address that has been obsolete for 
so long a time. 

There is more than the usual 
necessity for correcting the mailing 
list this year. 

* - 

In St. Louis there were two 
banks, the Chippewa Trust Com- 

pany ‘and the Cherokee National. 
The Cherokee closed and the Chip- 
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pewa found, to its mild dismay, 
that certain people were confusing 
the titles of the two banks. 

Here was a problem that could 
be handled by solemn declarations 
in the old-fashioned bank manner 
or could be handled with a little 
of the human feeling that is char- 
acterizing more and more bank 
advertising. 

Chippewa met the problem with 
a folder which carried the title, 
“What’s in a name?” with a sub- 
title, “A serious—but not too se- 
rious—discussion of the name 
Chippewa.” The Schoolmaster is 
tempted to quote at great length 
from the copy but can give the 
flavor of it in about a half dozen 
paragraphs: 

“Other banks in Saint Louis have 
Indian names, too. And all these 
Indian names, having no special as- 
sociation with Saint Louis history, 
are easily confused with Chippewa. 

“Thus, we often receive a phone 
call like this: ‘When is your bank 
going to open? Will it get its Gov- 
ernment license?’ 

“To which we reply: ‘This is the 
Chippewa Trust Company. We 
have had our U. S. Government 
license for months. We have gained 
hundreds of new accounts, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars of 
new business. The Chippewa Trust 
Company is open under full Gov- 
ernment license.’ 

“And then we hear in contrite 
tones: ‘Oh, I beg your pardon. I 
confused you with the Sac-and- 
Fox Trust Company, or the Ching- 
achcook Bank. . . . It it so easy 
to confuse these Indian names.’ 

“So we began to think about our 
name, and to haunt the library. We 
must find a way to make our name 
stand out—Chippewa. 

“Chippewa, we found, was de- 
rived from an Indian word mean- 
ing to pucker. The moccasins of 
the Chippewa tribe had a puckered 
seam from the toe back to the 
ankle. 

“Good! The problem looked sim- 
ple. All we’d have to do, it seemed, 
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SEASONED ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


At 31 he has been with well- 
known N. Y. agency 8 years; is 
now Vice President handling 5 
accounts in widely varied fields. 
Experienced in solicitation, 
campaign planning, copy, sales 
promotion and publicity. En- 
thusiastic, energetic organizer. 
Highest references plus record 
of real performance. Interest- 
ed in new agency connection, 
or advertising and promotion 
for manufacturer or publisher. 
Income requirement moder- 
ate if future possibilities are 
large. Address ‘‘E,”’ Box 99, 


Printers’ Ink. 











Maybe He Should Be 
Somebody's Advertising Manager 


Six years an executive of a large 
advertising agency. It’s said he’s 
been successful at copywriting, 
merchandising, sales planning and 
radio programming. Looks like a 
natural as an advertising manager 
for some reliable firm. Maybe 
you'd like to talk with him for ten 
minutes and find out. Address 
“B,” Box 96, Printers’ Ink. 
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I KNOW TYPE 


and the recognition my work has 
received for typographic excellence 
is proof. I have also had experience 
in many departments of the print- 
ing business including office and 
contact work. I know engravings, 
paper, presswork, makeup etc. ,etc. 
I could fit into any scheme allowing 
a young man to utilize his extensive 
knowledge of printing. A-BOX 95 
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was to ask people to pucker their 
brows when they couldn’t think of 
our name. But we found that this 
made people think of us as the 
Pucker Trust Company, and not as 
Chippewa. So we had to seek 
further.” 

After making a very thorough 
study of the folder, the School- 
master finds little reference to as- 
sets and some of the other favorite 
words of bank advertising. He 
feels, however, that even with these 
clichés left out the bank got out 
an interesting, readable and effec- 
tive bit of advertising material. 


On September 9 the Schoolmas- 
ter discussed what he considered 
an excellent piece of writing taken 
from the Manchester Guardian. It 
was held up as a model of good 
copy and dealt with the seemingly 
incomprehensible desire of a shoe- 
maker who wished to play the 
double bass, when it would be im- 
possible for him ever to play a 
solo. 

A member of the Class, who 
signs himself as W. E. See, writes 
the Schoolmaster the following 
comment : 

“That was a very amusing story 
in the Little Schoolmaster’s column 
of your issue of September 7. As 
a bit of satire and ridicule it scin- 











Seasoned Executive 


Available 


Twenty years of uninterrupted 
service as: Treasurer, General 
and Advertising Manager, also 
Circulation Director. 

Thoroughly versed in all phases 
of the Publishing industry. Ex- 
ceptionally qualified to represent 
an Advertiser or Agency in an 
executive capacity or to assist 
Owners or Creditors in the re- 
habilitation or management of a 
Publishing Property. 

My record will stand the test. 


Address “D,” Box 97, Printers’ Ink 
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tillated. But that quotation from 
the Manchester Guardian, about 
the shoemaker who wanted to play 
the double bass, carried the very 
fault which was blown into the lap 
of the novelist. Its writer failed 
to think to the point of being sure 
that what he said was true. 

“If he had looked in the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia under the 
caption, ‘Double Bass,’ he would 
have discovered that the shoemaker 
might have played upon that in- 
strument a solo. For it is recorded 
there that Dragonetti, Bottesini 
and Koussevitzky, were virtuosi 
upon it, clumsy as it may seem. 

“May I make the point that accu- 
racy is as essential in a lesson on 
writing as it is in writing itself? 
Perhaps Mr. Russell took it for 
granted that the Guardian was 
above suspicion as to a matter of 
authenticity. At any rate, neither 
did he make sure that he was right 
in handing that example to one 
whom he would make his pupil. 
So it seems that the laugh wasn’t 
on the shoemaker nor the double 
bass, nor the novelist—but on Mr. 
Russell. He violated his own rule.” 


Form Direct Mail Club 


The Direct Mail Advertising Club of 
Chicago has been established at that city 
as a local affiliate of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

eekly discussion meetings will be 
held Thursday noons at the Hotel Sher- 
man. 

Those active in the founding of the 
club are: Norman Ventriss, sales promo- 
tion manager of the Munising Paper 
Company and educational chairman of 
the D.M.A.A. in the Middle West; 
A. G. Barnett, Neely Printing Company; 
Lester Ploetz, Ellis T. Gash, Inc.; Guin 
C. Olson, Chicago Paper Company; and 
Charles W. Hollandale, Munising com- 
pany. 








New Addresses 


R. O. Eastman & Company, marketing 
research and management, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Dade B. Epstein Advertising Agency, 
Century Building, 202 South State 
.<~ Chicago 


imball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., 400 
Madison Ave., New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CALIFORNIA OR PACIFIC COAST 
Representative of two trade papers for 
9 years in this territory wants additional 
publication. W. T. Black, 645 Leaven- 
worth St., San Francisco, Cal. 








HELP WANTED 


Salesman by nationally known photo- 
graphic and art service. Liberal 
commission and drawing account upon 
evidence of ability to sell. Box 
394, Printers’ Ink. 


PART-TIME WORK 
We need high-grade men and women out- 
side of Greater New York for our nation- 
wide force of resident field investigators. 
Experience in interviewing and writing 
and good approach required. Work done 
on part-time basis, pa t by job or 
day. PERCIVAL WHITE, INC., 1250 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR YOUR RADIO PROGRAM 


A continuity, written for a ready-made 
audience of 30,000,000 Americans by an 
outstanding authority experienced in 
legitimate theatre, vaudeville, music, pub- 
licity, advertising, merchandising, all 
round showmanship—and radio. A nov- 
elty for radio appealing to all ages and 
classes, with perpetual pulling power. 
Cast and orchestra are all set for audi- 
tions. The author-director has a wide au- 
dience value. 

Address: EARL CHAPIN MAY, 

SHARON, CONN. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Assistant, Sales Promotion 
Man: 4 years advertising, sales, sales pro- 
motion work. Food, drug, automotive, 
home appliance fields. College man, 26. 
Now in Ohio. Go anywhere. Box 397, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION 
Good executive, dependable, resourceful, 
energetic. Experience with agency, adver- 
tiser. Know markets, people. Box 395, P. I. 


GUARANTEED ADVERTISING! 
Young advettising executive will handle 
the advertising and sales-promotion of one 
additional company, either direct or thru 
an agency, on a “no results—no pay” 
basis. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED RADIO MAN 

Ten years’ experience in Chain broad- 
casting and agency radio work. Experi- 
enced in plan preparation, solicitation, 
writing, directing. and producing. Has 
origina’ ideas for, solicited and sold 
National radio accounts. At present em- 
ployed, desire wider opportunity for ser- 
vice. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 

















Combination Man: Artist, layout, copy. 
Bulk experience in Direct Mail. Success- 

ful sales promotion ideas. Cultured, trav- 

eled. Seeks position with agency, printer, 
ublication or manufacturer. Age 27. 
ox 398, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man: With technical back- 
ground and 13 years’ experience in indus- 
trial advertising seeks position as adver- 
tising manager of industrial firm. Thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases, including 
direct mail and sales promotion. Excel- 
lent references. Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman. Wide acquain- 
tance Central Territory (Cleve-Buff-Pgh- 
Cinti-Detroit) with 12 years’ experience 
on high-grade industrial paper. Available 
for publisher or other wanting to build up 
this territory. Modest income to start. Best 
credentials. Address “Representative,” 
357 Bangor Blidg., Cleveland, O. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
With broad sales experience in general 
and class magazine and trade paper 
work; wide acquaintance New York ter- 
ritory; available for publisher or other 
needing first-class N. Y. representative; 
salary or commission; best credentials. 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 


Seasoned Advertising Man 


4% yrs. manager of copy, plan, and contact 
department servicing over 300 accounts. 
Personally writing copy and planning cam- 

igns for over $1,000,000 space. Age 34. 
Valuable as account executive or adver- 
tising manager. Box 401, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS! 

Are you looking for a man under 30, 
whose past experience him a valu- 
able asset to the editorial department of 
any trade or business publication? Quali- 
fied to write all types of articles and re- 
ports; a good correspondent. He is fa- 
miliar with all phases of merchandising, 
distribution and advertising. Highest 
references. Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 


a, Sales Promotion, 
Publicity Man. 


Budget and plans. First class copy, lay- 
outs, production, publication and direct 
mail media. House organ editor. Busi- 
ness articles for press publication. Radio 
script. Excellent education, broad experi- 
ence markets, splendid references. Needs 
job NOW. Salary secondary. Box 399, P. I. 


Plan Now for Better Business 
Good man with the necessary enthusiasm 
and well-rounded, practical experience— 
now in charge of advertising, sales pro- 
motion, direct-mail work, etc., for busi- 
ness publication—will meet better oppor- 
tunity half way with progressive pub- 
lisher, manufacturer or merchandiser. 
Full record of work; eredentials, etc. 
Christian, Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 
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We are authorized to place this insignia on the 
printed matter of those privileged to use it. 


Are Your Orders » 
« STEPPING UP e 





ORE companies are 
changing from red figures to black every 
day. Usually this is the result of a 
fighting spirit and of advertising that 
makes the most of improving conditions. 

One of the largest mailing list com- 
panies reports that their business has tripled in the last 
few months. More than ever use is being made of 
direct selling literature to carefully chosen names. For 


a given expenditure, booklets, broadsides and catalogs 
that tell your story right, secure the greatest returns. 


If your merchandising plans include new 


sales literature, call MEdallion 3-3500. 


We can help you put into it the in- 
tangible ingredient of salesmanship. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST... NEW YORK 
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® The Chicago Tribune during 
the first eight months of this 
year led all Chicago newspapers 
in total department store 
advertising. The Tribune 
gained 315,332 lines in this classi- Tete 
fication while all other Chicago Today 1 
newspapers sustained a com- did thin 
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